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Teis volumoj, like thai which preceded it & year ago^ though entirely 
composed of selections &om the Princeton Review, Is not made up by 
the Conductors of that valuable publioatioQ. 

It is with no common satisfaction that the collector of these tracts 
presents as many as seven from the pen of the late distinguished 
Professor Dod. They are the articles on Capital Punishment, Phreno< 
logy, the Vestiges of Creation, Analytical Geometry, and Oxhtd 
Architecture, together with the Reviews of Mr. Finney and Dr. 
Beecher. The^e Essays are the best extant testimonial to the genius 
and cultivation of their lamented author. 

The article on Hebrew Concordances is «lso a memorial of departed 
intellect ; being a production of the late Professor Nordheimer. 

Several of the remaining Ei^ys in this volume awakened extraordi- 
nary interest at the time of their publication : among these may be 
named those on Slavery and Abolition, and that on the Baptist 
Translation of the Bible. 

The rapid sale of the former volume makes us secure in regard to 
that which is now oSTered. 

J5r«e Fcrft, JSpril 15, 1847. 
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■ ' Evmr one namt sensible that a Vierjr great charsge hiSf within 
a few yesyia, been p^^^ feeliags, if aot in tSe ©iJimoai 

of the piiblic in relation .to slavery. It is not long since th^ 
;l€iii]|{neht wag fre4uent aithe s^th, md laiiiferfial at th3 
'ff-.iMt it,-im '''& great ent. It v^&e spolen of in the sla^e- 
in^stat69,ii^adadih 
iof tfe^ mother-coantir^ Mtei of th^ir repeiited r^nionstranc^r^ 
The jkiioivm &@n^m^ntf of Jenersoh werd reiterated a^in and agaiii 
^ 6vfilij jiafft his native atatei aTud tom& of the stirbngesi 
denuhciaMoaa of thi^^ and sbkrie 6f the mdst ardent Aspirations 
^ deiivi&i^'ce firbm uttered in the c6«ntry» were pr6^ 

noonced, IbM a fe# years siiice; in the legislature of Yurgmia. - A 
jprdjKisitioji to daH a cott^ention,^ w of so ^intehdirijl 

tliie cdn^tiition of the stat^ as to adtmiof the genera! em^cipa^ 
tion of the slaves, is said to hav^ failed in the* legislature of Ken- 
lde% by a single troteif The Sentiments of the aorthern states 
lijad long since b^ diaarly espreraed; by the aboHtidta of slavery 
within tnelr limits; That the 'saine opinions and th^ iss^me feeling^ 
ddMinned to prevail aacong them, may be inferred^ not only ii^m 
the absc^c^ of all evidenceiid this iJontraiyi but firpm various 
decl^Ve indicatidt's of & positive character In the year 1828 a 
sesoiutipn was passed by an simbst onanimous vote in the legisla^ 
ture of Fennsylvama, instructing their Senators in Cbngress to 
endeavour to procure the passage of a law abolishing slavery in 
the XHatrict of Columbia. In 1826 £i jsimilar resolution was adlopt- 
^ by the a^mbly of New York Ibi 1828 a petition to this^ffect 
w^s presented to Congress, s^ed by one thousand inhabitants of 
the Distnct itself $ and the House of Representatives instructed 
the proper committee, k 182e» to inquire into th^ expediency' df 

< ^ OriginaUir pobliihed in ISSe, i& mrim of ** Sk^^Q^. -^ % WiUiafii S. 
.lutJK;'*' .. ■ , ■ ■■ . /,• .-■ 

. f It 10 probable messf. mmm eooibiQed to meke a conrentioti ilesiiiable to 
'who V6M Sot it 2t}ttogetYidi^clhvei7, said tot* ocei of the o^t 



ikw.miimm0.^ Mow altered' io :tks pssaii- 'oSate ^ I& ■6©?Mts'|' i 

Bouth . fills ^ stroBgeot lassgiisgs. ©f , Js3sslllca&s« A ud at . ife©- .-aisiilssi 
opposltbffi to the- prosssdmss pfifee^'.a©ti"slavcry sodetiss.- umms 
to-1}0 rapidlj pi'odaciag a. 'pmlm feeliag is favoui' ©l? alavQ^yitielfi 
Th® feadom : of discugsjOB/'th© libasty tli® jjifessj. asd' tli^, 
light of agsjsmbliag foF eoasultatioffl/ ^-ive io- ee:'a3: e^sS' •■feeeis 
assailed, mi m .others trampled 9»- .or foot by paiiialar' vk)leae@s 
What &a@ pydducfid this latv .jie change? doablg'aaaisy 
. ^kcumstamccjs have ■€o?rM;ied in ite production.- W© thiaki h6w« 
eireifs that all impari-iai obsorvlira must acbaowled^ee that b| far 
the most-promment cause is the coiiduct of the-abolitsosiktOa ^ 'S^hff 
indeed naturally iresigt this imputation $ and endeavour to ghow i^ 

fniiis** \i\r sintipmlittttf *a |h@ ffif»J that 4Hfi5»' nniniona of slgTO^V h^Vfi 

.^lertaiiaed sud espressed by many of the best men of foymeif 
,a.- Thi®- appgaV however,.. is .by no .means satisfactory.^ • The 
.evU in queatioE lias beea poduced by no mere expi^sioM of 
!;3pimQn, IJad aboHtloaLata confined themseives to t^^ 
}^ed object} .asidendeavcisred td^ect their p^arposs.ljy'argamsiii^ 
addressed to the uqdersti^dings and coEsemces of their fellow^ 
citizens, no man could have any reason to complain* Ij^nder ordi« 
s^ary circumstances, such arguments af those pi^e^ted on 
eiabjeGt.in Br. Waylsnd's Elements of Moral @cieiice$ and ia Brj 
(ilhanning's recent publication, would hiave be@B received 
.I'esjpect and Ikindnefis m every part of the country. W @ make this 
assertion, because me same sentiments, more oisscively, and less 
ably urged, have heretofore been thus received. 

it is not by argument that the aboUtionista have prodocdd the 
present unhappy excitement Argument has not bee& the charsic^ 
teristic of tiieir publications. Denunciattons of slaveholdicg, a£ 
sctan'Stealing, robbery, piracy^ and worse than murder i consequent 
vituperation of slaveholders- as knowingly cuilt^ of the ; worst of 
crimes; passionate afipeals to the feelings of the inhabitants ofthe 
northern states; gross exaggerations of the moral and phydipai 
jcondition of the slayes, have Termed the staple of their addresses 
to. tha public We do not mean to . say that th^ has been no 
calm and Christian discussion of the subjecit. We mefin merely^to 
state what has, to the bestof our knowledge, been the predomiiiint 
character of th@ anti-slavery publications* There is one circiun* 
^tance .whioh rehders the error and guilt of this course of conduct 
chiurgeable, in a great measure, on me abolitionists as a body* and 
©yen upon those of their number who have piirsu^d a were^t 
jcourse* W© i^fer to tlie fact , that they have upheld .ih^ mo?t 
>@streme publications, and made cbmmo cause with the iti|i(xsl 
;fecyess aeslaimerg* ^hs -wildest ravings of th« l^ifesfator mve 
constantly lauded i agents have been commissioned whose 
great distinction was a t^entfor el^uent vituperation jxoincidenee 
pf opinion as to tjlie single point of imnsediate emanq^ 

« lay's inquiry, pp. 157, 161. 



&oi^n ? ^tional uiide^ - oti© ^sst.; of ^ cit^umstaac^^ is tis©: bsigbt 
Qf hiiatuatid£( iimd^ 

iiamedmte .mctibn; v J^r /this .pdrpb^e /thej^; addre^^^t tbemsekea 

colours the misesy oi^ tli^ sfaTss- limpjlMhiad pn i.thH ^t^H^m 
crsme of iwhibh ^^glaad iguUty in; pMsrp^tuatii^, felov^ 
did all tke^cdnld to es?^ iTOs wastho 

mty 'cdvxet most likely to suci(^di «^ it .dldiiuccesd.^^ :Stipp$8^ 
I^^wevei^, timt'tho^rstts^ 
that it rested entirely vdth lM^ 

dB.vss^ 8\mvild he alwlished ior oot-^ Bmi^ mf^mm be*ie»ev-tii^» 
abolitioniiats would ha^e ^smed ik^ms object ?v ,Bidi they jish^p*; 
make convehs^ of ithe^Iant^s Ijf ilMd tb@y:evoh: pTet@Qd4lia$>suc%^ 
was their design?; Every oiie Itsows tbat4beiri)£^^ 
duced a' statd^ of alm^li; ; frantic 'es^eitemoBt m- th&: West! India 
Island- that sO: fat irom jthe publiic feelii^ WiJ^glfOid producing 
a:moral impre^i<b>a up<]»^ 

of tbe slavepi its eifeGt was -dipectly 0b 'reyersSi! \ it f »mt<?d thiga^ 
to^riv© aiisay ths missiob^nes^ tp tear do^H' tbo.ebapeli^: t^ mmi" 
feff^ a dfeterinifiatiooi (to rivetl still ifloi» fi^ the >,cfami^ on iheir, 
helples^captii^i^^ a&dtb resist, tb'tbet^ iiheir 
emaiiciltatioa orleven improyemeiit. AUitlns was: -^atoral^thousb 
it iwss ii% md&t the ai^caoiistances,. of sioi avails exce|}t to rpusle tbei 
spirit ot the mother cbuimtryf aad .to.- end^er thoi ipsfloit; of the 
ezpeiimbBt; of emsmi»pati€«}j by e foejBngs . of ;th^^^ 

slaveau Brecisely iltc^^ res^Usof ^ iesffijita «or!tbe. 

Amencah aimlitioniplia^^^ 

The|^^ bayo p1^bd^pe4iii s^fe o^ i^titheiflpu% 
iEijiimjss to 'the - '8lat^e;r,and;':daiigei^ the,. ;icpaat]^r.^R:i^ >-tboy: 
bave Med'' , fcP ';.e&!ist -the •-J^eKB^s' .^.^.;ithe' !t»<^ ms 
Mt m Mch &^ 

of jBrave^ylpr ; from ^ant i of s^pa^ assiong Bprtbe^rp 

•mea.m'itte «a^fflB^,bf;h^■^sah,^^^^ 

folly of; hoping 4b ei^ct &mzhomoni<3iiB}mety di^ piie;c©aotryi % 
adilressing the people of another. We do not expect ib abolish des- 




g^^t; free -msti^fioM, by cdling ' tfeein/tyysm.&'E^ 

determlBHtieaj to ■ rred^ess - itSiemy'there ^ would ; he some '|>ms|^ct.^of 
giacaeM^^^i'Bu^ oiip ncKdliesh atioUiioaiisits disclaim with '■m^:es.fr 

iplie iaa poliey: of ftlisir feotedact is bo db^oti^ mat inen' isrisd ggree 

Imth them as to-dl their leadiaj^ princi^^^ 

ii>om ilieir meaiaape^r vbufe imhesitating^v isdadema thcfir:? co^^duct 

th^ to @Qcdura^:il$ ^jst 'iie ihlly admi^ tiie Justice of i^he j^dcif^ 
^harg^s brought legaiosi them^ esEtmct stiew ipeiE^siges/oamiS 
sabjststi <*f ^le; abtiditiiHasts liave ddiie %r©a|i I mkev&p'mtm 
a^it ■-. Wi^ng'tto be witiked a!tj; 'beesAiiise luiife^icied^^ or • iwi^ 
good intentions I for how much mischief may be %t^^ 
go<>d4esigt?s1 tIJhey Have faiJen/into the wmmon^er^'or pfiendit^^ 
eiai^lhat of esa^gerati^ their object, of feeling ae if iiovevll 
caii^Sed bot 'lhat Mch they opposed^ a^ as if no ^^tlt ^iiid^ 
compared wUh that of <K>imtena^^ it^ The 

df their JQiewspapers^ as far as 1 have ^ seen them, had oflen^be^ 
tercet bitter, and: abasiveJ^xP. J88. : ^ «A3ipth^^ objebjipa ito^^ir. 
c^!^^ei1tienttii %\l&at ihey have dm^i iff oa^^ thelir bb|s<:^^by 
4 system of «^tation r 

^theried, and: - held itogethsif, aa(i extended^ by jpaeMate elo? 
4ii&tt<5eif ** 3?ke abolitiiiniat8 might 'have formed 
btt€ It sbotild haSreibOffift an citeetivS loiae; IMfeji of 
fle^t >itidido9t9nes$^:^Qbrietyi 

tftena(ber»i?>^Bteb;gead might lavei h&sk acGoaiplisM by iSe ■ cof- 
oi^m^tam- m sneli vphiianthropists; Jmtead of this,' th^ 
i8t3 ^entr£>tth/ their maSLism Miec^f them .tranapoi^ed ^Vn^':^^ 
xeal to the;' alarm against ikyerrthibagb th^? > to gatheir 
t^geUief iyot»ig^iw?d^ piipilsi from 8cli()dis;&al££s^- h amve4 
at years of discretion; this ignocfflit^ the ezci 



5(g^2©r'MtteF» pefseieut^ag . apmt^^ which ■ he teathsd ■iato = " 




•woA ;,caimotr bs /earned- : on- by.^-:tlie' caliXiji'self-coatroILcij 
|j«ae¥oieisit spirit of ; GhrisiiaBiiy^ then th0 time for d^iag it has iiot 
jtome^v not tke^d of our idces; He caa ot^irsile tliM 

|5r.^od, b!iit they are Bot the chosea insti^umeiits of human hap^ 
^ittMS." . "cThe adopto ©f the coiSamon system of ^gita» 
licm-lfey t^^^ a^Moteists has proyfed signally unsuccessful. Wvot^ 
tebe;^3mm^ it created alarm in the considerate^ and strenMh^hed 
tlisvBynoipathies of the iiree states with the slaveholder. It mad© 
co»wrls of a few indi^daals^ but alienated m Its inflo- 

jssjcfls at :the south haf been evil witiiout mixttrrei It has stirred 
up Mtter pasMoas and a Seree faiaaticism; which have shut 
-evesy cay 82Hi ©very heart againet its argaments and persuasions. 
5Phese effects are ths more to b© deplored, because the hope-^ 
^freedom to the slays lies chiefly ia the dispositions of his mafetef, 
^he abolitiomst indeed proposed to convert the slaveholders ; and 
for this end he approached them with vitupemtion and exhl^ugt^d 
them the vocabukry of abuse I And he Sms reapfed as he 
.sowed/* -E^ •143,'' ' ■ - ■' ■ •'■-■V 

IJhnaixed go evil, however, in such a world as ours, is d 
irery rare thmg. Though the course pursued by the abolitionists 
feaa produeed a great.preponderasice of mischief, it may incident? 
■ally occasion bo little good. It has rendered it incumbent on 
©very man to endeavour to obtam, and, as far as he csazi, to corii- 
mmucate deSnite opinio^ and correct prmdples on the whole 
subject* The Msommunity are frery apt to siiik down into indi:^- 
ience to aistajki of things oflong continuance, and to content them- 
^elfesi^th ^a^ue impressions as to ri^t and wrong m impor^nt 
^ints, when ^sre is no call foir immediate action. From this 
«tato the afeoIitioniBte have effectually roused 1&4 public thind. 
The sublet of slaveify isno longer cfa^ on which men are allowed 
-te be ofiSo miiid iat aU. The question is brought up before all omr 
puWIc -bodies, «ivil and religions. Almost ev^ly ecclesiastical 
^iety ha# ia some way been called to ea^pr^ss an opinion on the 
8}ibJ^fcj tod these calls raro constantly repeated, under these 
;^ircumstaits^ it is the du^ ia their appropriate sphere; to 

The gaesti^ Br. Channhag;, to be proposed by 

, is not^hat b profitablfe, b^^^^ Bilty 
i^ promineiit, most conspicuous, ^mong the objects 
tiH^gtttand pursuit^' 1^^ csistitdoWh'frdm its sap^ 
M?We J^04r@:,a^^^ mterests and|t^cin for our dati^, 





CQHtroIM,'._as. w©. believe, fej^.slimgity ;3^ec4ifii4^;^,8iid[,,,;i!^ip 
■@s,;tq. seek.iimllh - aajl'. : proaperitf - hY/s^hellmg ::^mt:;thQ:.lmM of 

.44#fey:'t0,tffe© eyeriasting.Iaw wi?ittea the iie?arli anii' re-wiitlei|i 
aBfil^i^l?,ubIished-l^-God^;Word.<> . , . ■ v.. 
- Wi^oeyer places thiis faith i» th^ everl^s&g fewsof reetittidfo 
piU8^ of ^ursey 2;)8gard < the quesiloE of sli^i^eiy* first gad chi0%, 
as a fosprtii qoestio^. > AU other conjsideradops will w^i^ jl^fe 
.with l|i ra Cji>ti)pa¥@d with; its mord (character md moral 
yhe fpllpwlng remarks, tl^erefore, = desigaed to. aid tfo j^s^^ 
ia farming a just >moral Jadgraeat <>f ^alajyejry. 6r®at trtiths, iiia!l@i%« 
jable rights, (9¥erlastiaff duties, these will form the chief ^g^bjec^ 
of>^m discaBSjwn,^ 1^ ai5e limeg whea ithe-ai®ejftlpa of greai 
l^miGlpIeg is theibeiit seryics a man can render society. ; The piSr 
mjkt is a moment of bewild^t^g excitement, whq%^^ m 
Sire stormed and darkened by strong pas^one iipd 0&rci^ ,con|ict@^ 
^nd afe(» a mpmeiJt of absorbing worJdline^asi^ I9^hen vth@, ip»r^^^ 
ig madeto bow ^ expediency, anditshighLan^strictrequi^ 
are decried or dismissed as metaphyaicar abi5tract|Qn8,.pr impjsai^ 
^icabte theories. ^ At such a season to utter greitfc pmciplep ,^Sh?. 
out; passion, and in the spirit of , unfeigned and imivei^ gcK^i/^ 
^nd.to engjavo them d^ply azid durably: on men's mindsets 
inorj? for the world than to open rahaes of wealths or to frame ibs 
inpst succsesifi^ schemes of poUcy,- > . 

, Mp man can rpfuse assent to the^ ipriaciples* : The great qyi^ 
tion, therefor^, ia relation toSslavery! if, wbati? irighti i/^^hat a?e 
the moral prind^les wMch should vco^trpl ou^ opinions and 
duct in>regard to it ? iBefore attemptii^ an-answer to this queis- 
tion, it is proper to remajrk* that we recognise no autiK)ritati¥e rul^ 
of truth end duty but theiword pf 0o4> Plau9ibie,a8 may bp .|he 
J j> » geaeral prmcipleg tovprpv© a tbiniff toA 



true^iOr false, right and wyong»:there is almpflt :always room % 
dpubt and honest diyersity^ of opinipEu CJlpar as We m^y ti^^Se 
argumente against de8pptwm, thesre exr^^,.h^^ jbeen^thousands pf 
enfightened and good mens wbo honestly belie?© it, ^tb be p|^« ajl 
forms of g^yernraent the best and most acce^toble |p |dpi ^jJa- 
Jess wp can^ approach the cpnsciences prmen,;Gio&ed i^ 
more imposing ai^thority than that oif pur own opinlonii aniti^^ 
^j^^Bts, we mall gain jittle per?}aanen!fc in^uei^ce* i Hen 
.^nearly upon s, ^ J to th^ir; ppW!9S3S i of iijeaspning . and l^iK^ tp 
^^hffpver truth, tp^mai^e, the cpnclasiohsipf pne BMnd >;«n.aiij^ritfis* 
Jtive riile for others*. It is .our;:pbject, therefore, not 
iis^yect pf 8|ayejn?:,|ip(^ abstiiact pi:m<^ip!^s»^>ut to , ascerliun^ 
"irule of Judgment 




"gii^sa'Si 

^sfipiirsl pSsgifgegi^-iefMS'all -that '^0 wi§!i to-aasi2m©» ^iasio tlia 
^sai^giM 4h@"*p6r^ of tSfi^dj is- W gebsrally sdmitted as.to jread©!' 
ty'ISiloiiff#-^?«^i^'*&f i^^^^ •■ ■;•,;.. 

a'pmtlkn 'ia^ 'It- ik- 'Askj Gresfee • attd ' -Itefy, Sow did • Ibey 

mi mivetssAlr sinful.. Not by (fgel^g'tha^' pi'''>g!a^i3!|o!dei:3 
w^rs^ ffieii«^t©afe8'5^d-; mh\^t^. md-'mmm^a^Mly tO'i^ excluded 
'ir&m;th©' church- and-'^ck^ Moi hyUmBtmg m 

immei^at@''''^mtiiGi|m^oay > -Motby appeaiir-to -ths- p^sions' of mm 
•6avtfefr-6vil8;df •slaiyeSy^-or by-the'Bdoptioa & syatem'of waiver- 
sigitatioik C^bi'tte coQimiy, it %^ag by UbkMb^ the trudiiature, 
dl^isyr^^'slii^'' ^ destisiy t»f m@B i by inciilcatu^ theptitidples 
of|tt^tieo aiad k^ve? aad % leaving theis©; iJrinei|M6s ta',p:?oduGe 
^eir legitimate '6ffebts k.m@li6r£itiQg the condifioji of all dasses 
©f 'sodety. ♦ We nefiid Hdt dtop t© prove that soeh verad the course 
|}Q7i^d'by '0ttr SaViotti* ai2d liis fact is^in 

gsi^raP ackndwIedgdiyfUifi y^ou reasons am a^sign^ by the 
abdlitsoidi^ ' and omer^ to iicaonnt for it Thts ^iit:^t is hardly 
^Miidedv % Ghrfefe^ia Miy df his piefsonfd itistjf tictiohs. • The 
Q0BiMB TQUit iib i%mt ^ prhaouQQe upon it ds a question of 
inoiridig;, but' to prescribe the relative duties of masters and slaves. 
Th6y caution* ihdse slaives who have believing oi* Christian mas- 
tdr^i iiot to despise them because they werb on a perfect religious 
equality ' w^h them, but to consider the fact that tiieir ma^ter^ 
were their brethren, as an addition^ reat^on for ob^disnce. It is 
T^Markable that there > not even an exhortation to masters to 
libera.te -their slav^, miich less is it urged as an impereiUve and 
immediate duty. They are «6mmtinded to be Mnd» merciful and 
Jtisi-; oM .to ri^member that they have a Master in heavJen: Faiii 
lispresehtis this relation as of comparatively little account. '^ JLet 
etery man abide % 'the same calling wherein he was called. Art 
i&xtti cdlfed beingja servmit fojr slave), care not for it j though, 
should ' the Opportuiiity of freedom be preseiated^ enibrace it. 
vl^hei3^^ external relations, however, are of little importance, for 
every; €hi^&E is & freeman in ^e highest mid best fiense of the 
woi^s^d at thiS'saaa tki^ is under ik& strongest bonds toOlarist'* 
1 Coff^ i^.r204.2g^^^ not worth whHe to sh^ our eyes to 
theie ^iei^^irM^^ whether we refuse to see them 

m^d inp^^cted b^ them of noi i IC w^ are wiscsi^ better, more 
CGun^edus'tto'Gbins^^ letus l^y go; but^t will 

do/^b'jfeoiidif^^et tii&tteihpt to teat' 

-th^' -Bible; ^o, •■•pl6c^^.:or ^>to' ':extO!!t*--by 'violent esjegesift^'-^a meaaing^ 
'fi)M^'iff^ its ob^ioj^ *seaa^. - - W*iateirer^ ioferentj^s may be fairly 
iS:idQi^Wi^iti i\stffi^ that Christ 

'•^•■Ms iiMprfed-'Md^ra-did^'^aSth& ^ttlg^ tfe© 



riiaiiiisi'-itaieiI abo¥@. ' T!iis be!Eg th©..ca5Sj-'we nought eaj«ii!ly-tc!!t 
cHMsite-' tliek "ce'Sidacjt' in - this- respect 'md Esqulr© wliai Isss©^,- 
tSal'-edadact- staid teach-as.- .. 

tUvk no onewiil deay that'the'plaii iidopled'by 
asii -liiS' immedlaie- follo^ei'S'mtotbe th0'CSiTesi|^,,iasid tMi;Q« 
i>'re dbligatcnr'ts'pon-Qs, waiessit eaa'-lje shot??© that-^^rd'asam" 
bMoc^b' W6Fe ii(?''<lEff@reat^ from, ours, m to make^tha imk^M^I' ^uif- 
c^fiereQt in thei two cases. The oblation to poiat «Qt gsd esfes« 
bllsh iMs dl^erence. rests of courid upon ths>ss who Isi&ye s^op&sil- 
a; edu?^ diametrically the r©^ers& of that which ChrIgS passtjs^.. 
Theiy have not acqmtt^d iMmsdlves ^of Shis- obltgatsm Thai'do 
sfet &&em to have ^It it neieessary: to iemndle their coudsct with 
M§ I nor does it appear 16 havi? oecurs^d to tiiem » that lli@ir^ole®l 
d^iiiiaciatioii of mavehoidiiig^ aiad of ekvehi^ders is sib mdiitc^ 
reSectibti on his wiadom, virtue, or coariage^ If the preset some ; 
df the abblitidnists is right, then the conrse of Christ aed the j^20&- 
tlfefe wagiwron^i ■ Fbrthe ehreumstances of the two caies iispe,- as. M 
a^ we can see^ iq a!! esseatisli paiirtieulars the same. .Thej- &ppegmi. 
ae^ieachers of moraKty ehd reiigioii, aot a@ pdlitlclms. Tki Basse 
h %he fact Mth bur aboHtibmits. Thev found slaverv anthods^ 
b| thb law8 df the land. So do we. ' Thqy called n^/f^ 
r^eive into the comtxiunibii. of the Chnstiaii ChBrdh» bo!^ sla^^ 
O^ersf and slaves. So are we. hey instru^^ted th^' di^ir^t 
ckssers of persons as to thdr resptEKS^v^bdu^^ Bo do we. W:fmsi . 
theii is the di^erence between the two cashes ? ^If we a7@ right In 
ittii^tkfg that slaVeholding is one of the greatest of di si^is ; that It 
shbtHd be iinmediately and universally abandoned as a condilbn of 
choi^h (coiihnmnioQ, 0 it thai. 

Chrik and his apostles did not pursue the same cowse? ^e me 
nb Way bf escape fifbm the conclusion that : thos conduct; of 
nibdern abolitionists, being dizebtly opposed to tiiat of ^e authors 
of -bur reitgibn^ mo^t be wrongs and ought to be modiM or. aban? 
diiiied. ■ ■ r^''' n-^'.^. r.-r- 

' equally obvious deduction frbtn the fai^ above refei^. to, is, 
that slaveholding is not necessarily sin^}«; The assumption of, the 
coisirary is the great reaebn why thb modem* abolitionistisi haw 
adopted their pecaliar cburi$e.' They argue Ihus i al&v«Mdi£^ri3 
thidbr all cirbum^tances sinful i it must, therefore^ imdercdi cirt^as^^^ 
stal^ces, tind at all hazards, be immediately abs^d^ed. -Mfm 
somng is perfectly conclusivtf. If there is eiror mywhere^itis m ^ 
th§ p^emi^es and iiot in the dedue£k>n. Iti^jquuibSn^&rfum^QVlo' 
show that sin ought to be at buiee abandoned. ^ Everything, lUiex^ 
fbi^i ife 'Conceded whibh the abbliUonists need i^uire* .when ;lt % 
gmMed that slavehoMing is in itself ^^^a^^ 
as#thptioU be i^bOQCilc^wtth^^^ 

tl^-f Did they ahtit tfesir «j?e8;to thbibnormities of :» great s^^ee 
a|pSinst--Cktd;and •mai't^i^:^ 

be^(ise%' 'Ms cbhiiai^n'iand popular 3UMif,$&tviJsm^^^'^ ■ 



4uift^Sf^m£Qm'M mmQqsm^BB 1 •■'30. 'tkey adaiifih-a peypsti'ators 
-©f •|featest-isr!ssie3 to^ -ilie. CferMas ciomiaamo^f will 
iffidertal® to charge th® blessed E^deomer aad Msiis^lredi follow? 
isi^iwtth^sBteh'ksdiim'rjajacB'at siss, and scchfdbwsMp'Wi&iiiiqijily ? 
.-"Wer^j -ilrimtedssr ' mirderes-Ss ■ liars* and adalteresgj-. thjjs. treated ? 
Wsm^fliev; passed over-- without ;ei?en ^an esho?tatioa;to forsake 
•tk^k siiwf . ' Weirei they TOcogalsed^^aa'i OhdRticms ti Itxamot. h® 
■•■tliat'slavelsefldliig'feelongs to.'mssEme categosy-witli-these.crlnjsa-; 
;js5ad;i0"®saert llie- esatrary Is to assert tfeatuCferialia-lhe.iiamister 
'M:-m, -, ' - ■' ■ ■■ 

■-■■'-'T^w-'h &'|ioujt of .'SO. -much lrapD7ta£ice»JyMg:aS'lt.doe3 at.tlis 
mtv rMmd^iim^i the iwhole'supjeetyithat it dessrves i© bP/atteR'? 
:.tl¥%'v©oiisite«dllt.': .-The 'grand mistakepBS'W&,sp|sP8fesBcVoCihos3 
'.whc;:m&lataiiQ thaislaveko!dmgisitsdta/'mme^ ts; that;.. they do 
siotdteimmsite between slaveholding^ 

wx&^tim' &t any pardcokrtlmer or pace^ Becaose Knaatem may 
treat th@ir elav8e ui^i2sliy» or governments mske oppressive law§ 
\m:i^ktto!^'';to'ihem«/^ no.more a^^alidiargiMsnt. .ageinet .th&J$iw? 
^skess of 8l&Yeho!dmg» thsdi^ the abuse of parental authoiit^^ > or the 
imjpt^lplitle&i laws of certom states, If an argument against the 
lawHsfnem'of thep&mita! relation^ or^f civil , go^ensment This 
of points so j widely distm^t, appears to m to run ihro];^h 
Blsndstffiilthe popular pubhcatiotts on slavery, and to vitiate $beir 
argUKdente*' Mr. Jay,; ior example, quotes the second article of the 
^constitution of tb^ A^®<^c^ Anti^Slavery Society, which declares 
slaveholding is a heinous crime in the sighi of God/? and then, 
to justify this declaration, makes large citations £rQua the lawa of 
the seves^ southern States, to show what the ^stem of slavery is 
In this country, and conclude? by saying, •* This ia the system 
^hich the American Anti«Biavery Society declares to be sinful, 
^d coughi therefoj>e to be immediately abolished^.- There is, how- 
ever, no necessanr connexion between his premises and conclusion. 
We may admit rU those laws which forbid the instruction of daves ; 
.which itsterfere with^cir morital.or parental rights ; which sub- 
let them t^: the insults and oppression of the whites, to be in the 
lilghete^dc^p!^ iinjust^ without ut all admitting: that > slaveholding 
itsi^f ' Is s; i&i4me« i Slavery, may exist without any ono of these eon- 
^mitanitei In: pronouncing onr t|ie moral character of an act^ it Is 
obvioiisly necessary to hav« a clear idea of what it is; yet how few 
®f those who denounce slavery have any well defined conception 
of its namre! ) They have a confused idea of chains and whips, of 
degmdatiiM and misery^ of ignort^ce and viee^ and to this complex 
^oiice|^'<fi& they apply the name slavei^, ar«d denr^unce it fsihe 
aggregai^of allnioraf atid physlcal evil. Do sucHpersons suppose 
ths(t'dla;?%i?y as it eKsted is the &mily of Abraham^ wae such ai tli^r 
im^natlons th'us^ piisturis to themselvesi? • M not ith^t patri- 
arch have had men purchaseid with his silve^, who .were well 
eloth^, well inatractedi well compensated for ^^^^^^ e^d in 

i^ll i^£^cts floated with parentd ki^ r^ieither inadequate 



lli8S2-„ ideas are removes! from- the mstmmlf ^^&oewed ■■uoSsM^.t'^ 
glkyeffj how iiitl© will yemslsi, - III ; th@ ideas - wl}jc|i':ism5essa« 
fily 'sater mio the defiaitios-of slawry afe depiivaSioa tf -peffl^al 
Sifertv', obligatios of eer?ic©-.at tha discretion of aacrth0Fr©ad'iie 
imsferablQ' character of - she , aathodt^' and • dalsi - #!Bsr^i4^i«if; 
tlis , asaster.*, The maimer . is' ;whieh . mea .are .ijfouglif;;;!^®'.: tills 
mn^l^ni its conimuance^ mi the mQsm adopted fpi^: 8e€iAil9j|illi@ 
authonty md claim of maslei^s&re ail mcideatal; :|i!id;^^a]i43bl#> 
They anay h© msLnomhle or unreasonabl^si jisst or TOjpsVs^ ^ii^S'^ 
eat limes aad places. The question, therefore, which the a^liflisii? 
ists hsive tind^rlakeis to decide, is, not whether th@ laws^seled^ 
the slavehojdiog statee ia relation to thia.- sabjeet : '®m,53ifelj(Or^j.ii«j^ 
'bi;il whether 'glaTehoIdio^rk ilg@!f epnsidoredr) i@ . &>'Crlsii.i9ii ic^J^' 
eonfuslQa^i these.two points has not only brot^ht the siMtknist^ 
iato conSiat with the ec^ptures, but it has, as m necHS^s^yt mss^^ 
qsence, prevented their gaming the €K>Qfidenpe of she^^i^li^bi oi^ 
power over the conscience of me south* When sofiiib^rn Chris- 
tians are told that they are guilty.of a heinous orlnif^ waiF^e ihan: 
piracy? robbery or murder, because they hold alavesg'^thoi^h 
they know that Christ and his aposiles never denonac^d slave- 
holdmg as a €rime« never «^ed upon inen tor aw 
conditipn of admission into the church, they am sacked 
olSended, without bemg convinced. Theywaro; fi|$m that Ih^^ 
a^eusers cannot be: wiser or better than Iheit' divin® Miaater, aind 
tlieir consciences are untouched by deniinciations which ^y hno#» 
if well founded) must a^ect not them on!y« but ths authors ,«f the 

i^jiffion'of the Bible.-.'' ' -v.:!;'-!-; 

The argument from the conduct of Chnst and h^ immediate 
fbliowera seems to us decisive on the pbint, that slaveholding^ in 
itself considered, is not a crime. Let us sec how tMs argument 
has been answered. In the able ** Address to the Fresbytsnans of 
Kentucky, proposing a plan fo^ the -iastruction and emancipation 
of their slaves, by a committee of ihb synod of Sentue&y«v there 
if a strong and extended argument to prove the sinfiikiess of f lave^ry 
m,U€3i!isUt €tmng m, to which we nave iittle to pbjacl« Whm}» 
howeverrthe distingiushed drafkr of that address cdme» lo am wer 
the objection, God's word^fianctions slavey, and iv Citnnot 4h£Ui^ 
fore be sinful,'^ ><o forgets the essential limiCation^f ^e proposi^n 
which he had undertaken toestabUsh, and proce^d» to fsro^ve that 
the Bible, condemns slaveholding, and not merely the 'him - m; '«^ 
t^in of slavery winch prevails in this co«atM?. The ■amuBiiwj 
drawn from the gia-iptures, he s^s, needs na ^sborafevjpejjy, fvllt' 
the 3ible B£utc^ons gfavervf it sanction^ the kind vof^lf^Vj^ry^'^ic^h 
then prevailed ; the atrocious system wMch aulhorI$^ ;maj!tek^j^ 

" ? iPeley** deftmtlon ia atiU laore aimple : " I defio©,** he saysj si^^t^- 'l^M.^m 
eblik&tion to labour for the benefit: of the master, without the coutrset ot ediiseatd' 
the ssrVant.** Mofal Philosophy, book iii., cL S. ■ 



ata^Q' ,%ir.8la¥f Sj, torias'e tliemj t© beat ' tteisji,', to put them , to, 
l^atfe^ afi^'tO'tiirow p<^^(|Sr And Jio justly aoks^ 

%Ii©t!^er'a;to£pi,;c^ worse than hy sB.f« 

ingM^&e^ a' system t ' Br. ChaHning"pre° 

, gsats;M?<)>agly th9.,'same view^ md says,^that an infidei would "b^ 
laiou^ag isi Ills vbcati^ ia asserting that the Sible do^s not c6s^- 
38|Q(iti slaveiy, -These geBtlemeii, however, are far too clear-sighted 
slot to discover, oa a moment's reiiection, that they have allowecl 
their feeiieiVoleiit feelings to blind them to the real point at !ssuev 
Jp'c^^oi^e denies thiat the^ible bondemQ^ all injustice, cruelty, oppress 
4oai> &f^^^^ laws then existing author- 

m^'^i^i^Ma the Bible conde^n(^hed thisin. But what stronger 
sk^uheniM^^ that the sacred writers di^ 

s^«)t rega|4 s|fiveholdiiS|^^^^^^^ that Inrhile they con- 

dei^fcj^f iSnJis or unkmd treatinent (even threatem on the part 
<?i^masters t<>^^ their sia!ye8, thiey did not condemn slavery itself t 
l^hiie tiiie^:r$q^ his slave accordii]g to the 

of Iciiv^^^ did iibt cdmmand hfm to set him free. The very 
atrdcity, tyi^forei^b^ system which theh prevailed, instead' of 
^eakenfii^ the irjgiiiment^ gives it tenfold strength. Then, if ever, 
^henihe inistitution Was so fearfully abused, we irii^ht expect to 
heair tlie interpreters of tb(^ divine will saying that system i^hich 
]eadi[ tb such r^^^ 6o2icfentmted essence of all crimes, and 

must 1)6^ ihstaatly abandoned pain of eternal condemnatioh. 
This, hbWever^^ We cannot siow force them tii 

gay; it *I?^b% treate subject precisely as they did the cruel 
di^pottsm of this Eoman emperors. The licentiousness, the injus- 
tib^, the rdpine and murders of those wicked men, they conidemried 
wifh the full force of divine authority ; but the mere extent of 
th^ir psower, though so liable to abuse, they left unnoticed. 

Aiiotheif answer to the argument in question is, that " The New 
T^stam^nt does condemn mLveholdrngtOs prdctiiM uSfia 



ibfe nti^BV furnished by the language in which the 

^c^d pienmen wrot This assei^b is supported b^ saying that 
Cfejd has condemned alaveryj be^ specined the parts 

wMoh cdihpqse it and condemned them, dhe by one, in the most 
^pie and uitiequivocal form.* It is to be r^niiarKed t^t the saving 
clause, staveholding as ii exists Wiong tw,** is introduced into> the 
stafeittent, thqu;ih it seeiri^^ sight of iii the illustration and 

Cdji&*matioHL ot it which fallow. We readily adcnit, that i^ God 
doe^ condemn all the parts of which slavery consists, he condemns 
slavery; ittielf. But th^ the address has made no att6aiii>t 

to prdre that thi^ iif actbally done* in the sacred scrititures. That 
many of th&; attribute establighed by law in this 

cbiitoti^; iirer is indeed very |>lain ; but that slavehold- 

ittff in Itself is condemned^ has iiot be4n and miinoi be proved; 
The writer, indeedi saysp "The ^reek langu^ge^ /had a word cor^ 



'Acld?6S8, &;c.,p. : 





VpspoBdin'g exactly, m, sigpllieatioas with om woti- mw'^mti 'h 
hm none which, asaswe^ed. precisely; to. oa^'teym How; 
was an apostle writing ia &eek» to coniiema our 
can we expect to find in scriptum, the words *; slavery is. 
when the language In which it m written cohtained:iU2> Jterm,; 
@zpressed .the meaning of our word sla very ?" ^oes ty gen 
mean to say the Greek language could not express the i«l 
g;1aveholding is sinful? Cciud not the a|K>stIe0 have edmt; 
the thought that it was the dut^ of masters to set their * 
Were th^ obliged from patscity of words to adjiait' 
Into the Uhu?ch ? We have no doubt the wnter " 
with all ease, pen a declaration in th® Greek 1 
amSjiiguity/ proclaiming, &s3do ©very .siav^yupoB 'eait 
Renouncing the vengeance of heaven upon every man wh«? ■ 
to hold a fellow creature in bondage. , It is net words w© ic:: i?r« 
want evidence that the sacred writers taught that li v^s 
incumbent on every slaveholder, as a matter of duty^ to eman<5ipato 
Ms slaves (which no Roman or Greek law forbade), ^nd thait hig 
xeifusing to do so was a Heinous crime in the sight of God^ -.^.Hp 
Greek language must be poor indeed if it cannot con v^e^r such ideas. 
, Another answer is given by Dr. Chahning. " Slavery,'* h^ isiiys, 
fin the a^e of the apostle, had so , penetrated society, wa^ so 
intimately interwoven with it, and tho inaii^mls; o( servUei war 
ye:ere so abundant, that a religion, preaching fireedoin to its victims, 
in^oiild have armed against itself the whwe power 0^ the State f 
Of consequence, Paul did not assail it. He satisfied hin:|s(^lf with 
spreading principles, which, however slowly^ could not but w^ 
its destruction." To the same effect. Dr. Wayland i^ays, "Th® 
gospel was designed, not for one race or one. time, but for all men 
and for 1 tinies. It looked not at the abolition of this form of evil 
^or that age alone, but for its universal abolition. . Hence the 
important object of its author was to gain it a lodgment in evei^ 
part of the known world ; so that, bv its ni^versal diffusion anioh^ 
all classes of societjr^ it might quietly and peapefully niddi^ ana 
isubdue the evil passions of men ; aiid t^s, without vioiejace,^^ t^^ 
a revolution in the ^hole mass of niankind. . In ^is miinn^^^^ 
could its object, a uniyersal niOi'al revolution, be^^ i^^ 
For if it had forbidden the em7 \^ithout subduing tibo jj^r^n^ 
liad prociaiiiied the unlawfulness of s]aveiyf anid tai^^^ smyeis tft 
resist the oppression of their nnasters, It would itist^ 
arrayed, the two parties in deadly hbstility throughoul f^e ciyill^d 
i^orld ; its announcement would have been the signal of a 83^13 
l^ar ; and the very name of the Christian religion Would ha^e bl^ 
forgotten amidst the agitations of universal bloodshed^ The fa^i» 
under these cir$umst&nces, that the gospel does not forbid fUy^^^^ 
afbrds no reason to suppose that it does hot mean to |>rQhtlbit 
Miich less doesit afford jground forbelief that Jesuit Christ it 
to authorize it."'* 

•Element of Motsi Scie1ac«, p. 225. 
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i^iii 'yie^iiti&'adsa cbj^' -these "■disti!JgaisheS''momllst8, th&i iha 
||i^^e'i.y'sd;:iiotcv^m pimlaiming freedom io; slaws ^ 

iiii'^gsl'^divsifet;^ -that ibe' gospel did-'2i6i prostal^i 

i$M]jMa^fiM<im^6f skvchoMl%f 'lt^<i^d ■■npt;;ibrbid' 'it. • ■ This ''l^ 
»l%^>tliet'i!Wtk>j€ri^^^^ 'We^" have; .-^oae'^ iii" ouif stateaient" 4i 

^^i'lmM^^t^P^^^ • iatj>08tles.- ■'■ S^cbadlysi these '■'wi^tera 

?«^a8 '%is0 .'fend';- pr-«?per' ' otiei.'' : ' Fmil'-satisfied'-'liiRsseifi' ■ saf s 

fei©Similfigr i?9iiai*- apreadi^ prmcipiesi which,^'hbw©V6r-' dow!^^ 
■^ji'i;&.':fei?t; i^s^;::de^irt3cti!<m.•:^■|)rw^WayIialld''says^ 
i|r^l^-i^jNi)ili#f ;-pis?siied ftJie, -'opposite'.-'' -plaa '^of'! denoaiicb% 
fe'«r(i^i^:-,vms;;®u;i5iim ■■'Ohristian^Teligidis; -would hme-'heQi& 
■'smhe^rits*/^ 'have tea- ; forgotten.- • • • Theti ^ -h'ow 

cas' tHe 'cdl3iiii» itodt?r drcamstaaoi^ 

gd/^ariy > sMkr, that of these reVesrend gentlemea 

Ih^^felteff, be right ? Why do not they content themselves with 
dofig wh^i Christ ; and his apostles did ? Why snust they proel^im 
th^ iaaifewf^ Is human nature; so snadi altered, 

itet a 'cours© which would have produced universal bloodshed, 
cuudled id the veiy ^ destruction of the Christian religion in one age, 
is wiiM and Chriistian in another ? 

iet us, however, consider the force of the afgument as stated 
above. It amounts to this. Christ and his apostles thought slavisi^ 
holding a great crime, but they abstained from saying so for fofer 
of the consequences. The very statement of the argument, in its 
^^ed form, is its refutation. These holy men did not refraiii from 
condieniniag sin from a regard to the consequencesi They did 
not hesitate to array against the religion which they taught, 
the strongest passions of men; Nor did they content thomselves 
with denouncing the general principles of eviii they condemned 
•its spedarmariitestationsi Thejf did not simply forbiainlemperate 
^nsual indulgences; and leave it to their hearers to decide what 
did wiiat did not come under that name. They declared 
ifaat no foMcator, no adulterer, no drunkard, could be admitted into 
ihe feiagdom of heaven^ They did not hesitate, even, when a little 
'ban#f hundred; aiid twenty souls, to place themselves in direct 
and sribcbhdiiable opposition to the whole polity^ civil and i-eli- 
^oiis, of the Jewish state. It will hardly be maintained that 
^Mvery was^ tbatstim© toore intimately interwoven . with the 
iastitatioi* of was. It entered into the 

aitaiigcBienb o^ every family every city and province, andcf 
,tfee^v?noie j^r^^ 

stms^i-i^v&^i depaietmeht of th^ states civil fthdi miiitary^ wAs 
.toet^radi^dr b^ ifc ; rit was fiop timted with ithe fabric of the? goVt^M- 
fe^t;that it icould not be remdfv^ 

in all its parts. The apostles knew this. Thfey 'knew that ib 
denounce poly theism was to array against them the whole power 



c^f slate, ' Their. divkelWaate^.foad disfme%-..appt^g^i^.S3u#^ , 
tiss i'SsulL. ■ He.tolS'ttiem that It •woBM.SQtilaefaTOr mmmt'^'^^': 
mi&imi the iom tisafailief r.th@;|iioth®!':@gam@titl@';d^t^i^ 

to Ms- feifower^ whdsoe?;ier'^j^j0d'th©mj ■w$i3j^/lhijik,hs.lii«I;0^ 

did-'deaouace -idofetry, adt merei|c\iis ']pmd|)lef..b.ul .b^ name.' • .Tli© 
msalt) '^wm pffecisely 'Whal- ' phrlst: had': foristold. ; ■ ■ Th©-. -EomaEiSs 
tolei asjt of ©TQfy otSier ; religioB^ beat the who!© Ibrcf of thek 
wisdom' d»d amisito extirpate 'ChriatiaQit^^ Th3'@c@^S;o^:'bioM? 
glsed which ceniury. after century followed the - iati-oductiaii olilia 
^ost^fy did mt iiidiice 'the foliowers of Christ to nkeep; backfill 
modiiy ^ truth. : Thoy adhered to theis declaration ithat idokti^ 
mm a heinous cnmei J^nd they nvsr^ jright. We expect siinilay 
4soi^duct of our missionaries. We do not espect them ^ ie&am 
from denouncing the institutions of th^ /heatheh as i^inful^ be^ausa 
they are popular, or intimately interwovea with socieiy. The 
Jesuits, who adopted this plan, forfeited the confidence of; Chris- 
tendom, without making converts of the heathen. It i$f ther@far@t 
perfectly evident that the authors of cur religion «^e«re not with- 
held by these considerations, from declaring slavery ;t<> be uidawful. 
If« thev did abstain from thi^ deaaration, as is admilted» it must 
hav6 been because the^ did not consider Jt as in itself a crisiie* 
Ho other solution of their conduct i» consistent with. their truth w 
fidelity.' ..- ■ . , ; 

Another answer to the argument from scripture is givesK^ by 
Channittg and others. It is said that it proves too n^uch. i mat it 
mak^s the Bible sanction despotism^ evi^n thedespotism of NerOi 
Our reply to this objectbn shidl be very briet W& have already 
pointed out the fallacy of confounding »aveholding itself with the 
particular system of slavery prevalent ati the time of Gbiiait^ and 
shown that die recognition of slavcsholders as Christians, though 
irreconcilable with the assumption that slavery is a heinput ci3me» 
gives no manner of sanction to the .atrocious laws and cuatcixis 
of that age ; in relation to that subject, v Bscaiise the aposl^ 
admitted the masters of slaved to the ccrnimunion of ihe .enm«b» 
it would be a stratige inference that; they would ibavef ;giv^ 
this i testimony to th^; Christian character (l>^^ lhe ;il^la«te8i•^feb 
oppressed, starved, or murdered • his slav^i Suchi j^ 
would have been: f ejected ar an oppresso^^ 
ever, not as a slaveholder. In like manner, the declaration 
ll^ait governitteht is im Ordinance p^^^ exp 
■W be , obeyed/':Withia:;''the,^ 

that resistance to/thenrir wte < in the eseircisd of tbsti^^uAoniy, 
dinfoii^^v€^i3 no Miction the oppression of the^ Eom^- emp^rof^ 

, , ^o; 'Se; ,;^^ti0y 

urged ^om scripture in iavour of ' pasM^^al^Missios^ 



exactly parallel mih the argument for slavery, as Br. Ghanbing 
supposes.* They agi'ee in some points, but they differ in others. 
The ibrmer is founded upon a false interps'etation of Rom. xiii., 
1-^ 5 it supposes that passage to mean what it does not mean, 
"whereas the latter is founded upon the sense which Dr. C, and 
other opponents of slavery udiaiit to be the true sense. This must 
bs allowed to alter the case materially. Again, the argument for 
the lawfulhess of slaveholding is not founded on the mere injunc- 
tion^ " Slaves, obey your masters," analogous to the command^ 

Let every soul be subject to the higher powers," but on the fact 
that the apostles did not condemn slavery ; that they did not require 
emancipation; and that they recognised slaveholders as Christian 
brethren. To make Dr. Channing*s argument of any force, it 
must bo shown that Paul not only enjoined obedience to a despotic 
ponarch, but that he recognised Nero as a Christian. When this 
is done, then we shall admit that our argument is fairly met, and 
that it is just as true that he sanctioned the conduct of Nero as that 
he acknowledged the lawfulness of slavery. 

The two cases, however, are analogous as to one important point. 
The fact that Paul enjoins obedience under a despotic government, 
is a valid argument to prove, not that he sanctioned the conduct of 
the reigning Koman emperor^ but that he did not consider the pos- 
session of despotic power a crime. The argument of Dr. C. would 
be far stronger, and the two cases more exactly parallel, had one 
of the emperors become a penitent believer during the apostolic 
age, and been admitted to the Christian church by inspired men, 
notwithstanding the fact that he retained his office and authority. 
But even without this latter decisive circumstance, we acknow- 
ledge that the mere holding of despotic power is proved not to be 
a crime by the fact that the apostles enjoined obedience to those 
"Who exercised it. Thus far the arguments are analogous ; and 
they prove thkt both political despotism and domestic slavery 
belong in morals to the adiaphora^ to things indifferent. They may 
be expedient or inexpedient, right or wrong, according to circum- 
stances. Belonging to the same class, they should be treated in 
the same way. Neither is it to be denounced as necessarily sinful, 
and to be abolished immediately under all circumstances and at all 
hazards. Both should be left to the operation of those general 
principles of the gospel, which have peacefully meliorated politi- 
cal institutions, and destroyed domestic slavery throughout the 
greater part of Christendom. 

The truth on this subject is so obvious that it sometimes escapes 

® It need hardly be remarked that the command to obey magistrates, as given in 
Rom. xiii., 1-3, is subject to the limitation stated above. They are to be obeyed as 
magistrates ; precisely as parents are to be obeyed as parents, husbands as hus- 
bands. The command of obedience is expressed as generally,! in the last two cases, 
as in the ^rat A magistrate beyond the limits of his lawful authority (whatever that 
may be) hasi in virtue of this text, no more claim to obedience^, than a parent who, 
on the strength of the passage, " Children, obey your parents in all things," shodd 
command his to obey him as a monarch or a pope. 



nfficonsciously from the lips of the most atreaooms afcpliiionistg, 
Mr, Birney says, " He would !iave retained theTpower and authoi> 
ity of an emperor j yet his oppressions, his cruelties, woold have 
ceased ; the very temper that prompted them would have been 
suppressed I Ms power would have been put forth for good 
and not for evil,"* Here everything is conceded. The pos- 
session of despotic power is thus admitted not to be a crime, 
even when it extends over millions of men, and subjects their 
lives as well as their property and services to the will of aa 
individual. What becomes then of the arguments and denuncia- 
tions of slave-holdingj which is despotism on a small scale? 
¥/'ould Mr. Birney continue in the deliberate practice of a crime 
worse than robbery, piracy, or murder? When he penned the 
above sentiment, he must have seen that neither by the law of God 
nor of reason is it necessarily sinful to sustain the relation of master 
over our fellow creatures ; that if this unlimited authority be used 
for the, good of those over whom it extends and for the glory of 
God, its possessor may be one of the best and most useful of men. 
It is the abuse of this power for base and selfish purposes which 
constitutes criminality, and not its simple possession. He may say 
that the tendency to abuse absolute power is so great that it ought 
never to be corifided to the hands of men. This, as a general rule, 
is no doubt true, and establishes the inexpediency of all despotic 
governments whether for the state or the family. But it leaves 
the morality of the question just where it was, and where it was 
seen to be, when Mr. Birney said he could with a good conscience 
be a Roman emperor, i. e., the master of millions of slaves. 

The consideration of the Old Testament economy leads us to the 
same conclusion on this subject. It is not denied that slavery was 
tolerated among the ancient people of God. Abraham had ser- 
vants in his family who were "bought with his money," Gen. 
xvii., 13. " Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men servants, 
and maid servants, and gave them unto Abraham." Moses, 
finding this institution among the Hebrews and all surrounding 
nations, did not abolish it. He enacted laws directing how slaves 
were to be treated, on what conditions they were tone liberated, 
under what circumstances they might, and might not, be sold ; he 
recognises the (iistinction between slaves and hired servants 
(Deut. XV., 18) ; he speaks of the way by which these bondmen 
might be procured ; as by war, by purchase, by the right of credit- 
orsnip, by the sentence of a judge, bjr birth ; but not by seizing 
on those who were free, an offence punished by death.f The fact 
that the Mosaic institutions recognised the lawfulness of slavery is 
a point too plain to need proof, and is almost universally admitted. 

* Quoted by Pres. Youn^, p. 45, of the Address, &c. 

t On the manner in which nlaves were acquired, compare Deut. xx., 14 ; szi., 
10, 11 ; Ex. xsii., 3; Neh. v , 4, 5; Gen. xiv., 14; xv., 3; xvii., 23; Num. szxi., 
18, 35; Deut XX7., 44, 46. 

As to the manner in which they were to be treated, see Lev, xxv., 33-53 ; 
Sx. XX., 10 ; zxii., 2-8 ; Deut xxv., 4-6, &c., &c. 



0c^r''^%i3iiiisat '§'dwihig 'acfendwledged fact isj tkai if God- "allowed 
^kv^^^y exiiJt, if he directed how slaves migh£ be k-^uUy 
Sip(|tiir^d^ find ii&w they- were to be treated^ ii is in vain to 'coiitend 
:ili£il' slawholdsiag is a dn^' affid-y^^ profess retrercneei for the scrips 
Vatek ' Evei^ one must' fed tnat if peijurj^^ murder* or idolatry, 
iae^ hten thug authorized/ it would bring the^^^ institutions 
isHto conflict with the eternal principles of morals, and that out 
GMi in th^ divhie orighi of one or the other must be given iipi 
- Dr. Channing says, of this argument also, that it proves too muchi 
if usages sanctioned under the Old Testathent, and not forbidden 
under' the' iNew, are right, then our moral code will undergo a sad 
deterioration. ' Polygamy wa& allowed to the Israelites, was the 
|)racti6e of the holiest , men, and was common and licensed in the 
age of the apostles. But the apostles nowhere condemn it, ^or 
was the renunciation of itinade an essential condition of admission 
into the Christian Gharch.'* To this we answer, that so far as 
polygamy amd divorce were permitted under the old dispensation, 
they were iitwful, and became so bv that permission ; and they 
ceased to be lawful ' when the permfssion was withdrawn, and a 
new law given. That Christ did give a new law on this subject 
is abundantly evident* With regard to divorce, it is as esplicit 
as language can mafee it? and with regard to polygamy it is so 
plain as to have secai'ed the assent of every portion of the Christian 
Church in all ages. The very fact that there has been no diversity 
of opinion or practice among Christians with regard to polygamy, 
is itself decisive evidence that the will of Christ was clearly reveal- 
ed on the subject. The temptation to continue the practice was as 
strong, both from the passions of men, and the sanction of prior 
ages, as in regard to slavery. Yet we find no traces of the tolera- 
tion of polygamy in the Christian Church, though slavery long 
continued to prevail. There is .no evidence that the aj)ostles 
admitted to the fellowship of Christians, those who were guilty of 
this infraction of the law of marriage. It is indeed possible that 
in cases where the converts had already more than one wife, the 
connexion Was not broken off. It is evident this must have occa» 
sioned great evil. It would lead to the breaking up of families, the 
separation of parents and children, as well as husbands and wives. 
Under these circumstances the connexion may have been allowed 
to continue. It is, however, very doubtful whether even this was 
permitted; It is remarkable that among the numerous cases of 

' * " The words of Christ (Matt, six., 9) may be construed by an easy implication 
to prohibit polygamy : for if * whoever puUeth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
.eommitteth adultery,* he who mtq-rietiii another mthout putting away the first, is no 
less guilty of adultery : because the adultery does not consist in the repudiation of 
the first wife (for, however unjust and cruel that may be, itia not adultery), but in 
entering into a second m&rriage ilurin^ tbe legal existence and obligation of the first. 
ITie several passages in St. Paul's writings, which speak of marriage, always suppose 
it to signify the union of one man with one woman."— Paiiey'a Moral Phil., booK iii., 
chap. 6. , A'.. 



eoDScience ■ conaeeted "wilh • Marmge, submittsd' to 'tlie ■■ apastfesj, 
tias iiever occurs. ■ 

-Bp..Ohaiiniag;«ses language much too strong- 'wheaa he ^says that 
pdiygaraiy was common atud Ueensed ini the days of the apoatleSi It 
was,contrary both to Roman and Grecian laws and usageSj until the 
most degenerate |>eriods of the history of those nationsi It was vSi^ 
far from being customary among the Jews, though it iiiight hm^ 
been aliowed. It is prboablis that it wiiSj therefore, comparatively 
extremely rare in the apostolic age. This accounts for the fact that 
scarcely any notice is taken of the practice in the New Testament, 
Whersvigr marriage is spoken of it seems to be taken for granted, as 
a* 'well understood fact, that it was a contract for life between ono 
roan and one woman ; compare Horn, vii., 2, 3 ; i Cor. v\U'l}% 
S9. Jt is further to be remarkedon this subject that marriagii is a 
positive institutions If God had ordained that every man should 
liave two or more wives instead of one, polygamy would have 
Deen lawfuL But slaveholding is d^ lounced as a inalum in sei 
^s essentially unjust and wicked. This being the case, it could at 
no peiiod of the world receive the divine sanction, much less 
could it have continued in the Christian Church, under the d!rec° 
tion of inspired men/ when there was nothing to prevent its imme- 
diate abolition.' The answer then of Dr, Channing is unsatisfac- 
tory ; first, because polygamy does not belong to the same cate- 
gory m morals as that to which slaveholding is affirmed to belotig ; 
and secondly, because it was so plainly prohibited by Christ and 
his apostles as to secure the assent of all Christians in all ages of 
the Church. v 

It is, however, argued that slavery must be sinful because it 
interferes with the inalienable rights of men. We have already 
remarked that slavery, in itself considered, is a state of bondage, 
smd nothing more. It is the condition of an individual who is 
deprived of his personal liberty, and is obliged to labour for 
another, who has the right to transfer this claim of service at 
j>leasure. That this condition involves the loss of many of the 
rights which are commonly and properly called natural, because 
belonging to men, as men, is readily admitted. It is, however, 
incumbent on those who maintain that slavery is, on this account, 
necessarily sinful, to show that it is criminal, under all circum- 
stances, to deprive any set of men of a portion of their natural 
rights. That this broad proposition cannot be maintained, is evi- 
dent The very constitution of society supposes the forfeiture of 
a greater or less amount of these rights, according to its peculiar 
organization. That it is not only the privilege, but the duty of 
men to live together in a regularly organized society, is evident 
from the nature Which God has given us; from the impossibility of 
«very man living by and for himself, and from the express deciara^ 
tions of the word of God. The object of the formation of ^OQiQty 
is the |)romotion of human virtue and happiness ; and the form in 
which it should be organized, is that which will best secure the 



atlalameat of this objecto . As^ however, the coaditioa of men is 
so very various, it is impossible that the same form should be 
eqOaily conducive to happmess and virtue under all circumstances. 
Wo one formj therefore, is prescribed in the Bible, or is universally 
obligatory. The question which form is, under given circum- 
stances, to be adopted, is one of great practical difficulty, and 
must be left to the decision of those who have the power to decide, 
on their own responsibility. The questiouj however, does not 
depend upon the degree in which these several forms may encroach 
on the natural rights of men. In the patriarchal age, the most 
natural, the most feasible, and perhaps the most beneficial form of 
government was by the head of the family. His power by the 
law of nature, and the necessity of the case, estended without any 
other limit than the general principles of morals, over his children, 
and in the absence of other regular authority, would not terminate 
when the children arrived at a particular age, but be continued 
during life. He was the natural umpire between his adult offspring 
—he was their lawgiver and leader. His authority would naturally 
extend over his more remote descendants, as they continued to 
increase, and on his death, might devolve on the next oldest of the 
family. There is surely nothing in this mode of constituting society 
which is necessarily immoral. If found to be conducive to the 
general good, it might be indefinitely continued. It would not 
suffice to render its abrogation obligatory, to say that all men are 
bom free and equal ; that the youth of twenty-one. had as good a 
right to have a voice in the affairs of the family as the agea patri- 
arch ; that the right of self-government is indefeasible, &,c. Un- 
less it could be shown that the great end of society was not 
attainable by this mode of organization, and that it would be more 
securely promoted by some other, it would be an immorality to 
require or to effect the change. And if a change became, in 
the course of time, obviously desirable, its nature and extent would 
be questions to be determined by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, and not by the rule of abstract rights. Under some 
circumstances it might be requisite to confine the legislative 
power to a single individual ; under others to the hands of a few ; 
and under others to commit it to the whole community. It would 
be absurd to maintain, on the ground of the natural equality of 
men, that a horde of ignorant and vicious savages should be organ- 
ized as a pure democracy, if experience taught that such a form 
of government was destructive to themselves and others. These 
different modes of constituting civil society are not necessarily 
either just or unjust, but become the one or the other according to 
circumstances ; and their morality is not determined by the degree 
in which they encroach upon the natural rights of men, but on the 
degree in which they promote or retard the progress of human 
happiness and virtue. In this country we believe that the general 
good requires us to deprive the whole female sex of the right of 
self-govemmeat. They have no voice in the formation of the 



hvJB whicli dispose of tlseir, persons and proppFly, Wliea. ma?" 
riedj we despoil them almost enikely of a legal ' esisieuees aad 
deny them some of the most essential rights of property. W© 
treat all minors much ia the same way, depriving them of many 
personal end almost all political rights, and that too though thej 
may be far more competent to exercise them aright than many 
adi'.!r We, moreover, decide that a majority of one may make 
laY7. Jm the whole community, ao matter xs^hether the numerical 
ffiajoiky have more wisdom or virtue than the minority or sot. 
Our plea for all this is, that the good of t^' whole is thereby most 
effectually promoted. This plea, if mau . out, justifies the case. 
In England and Prance they believe that the good of the whole 
requires that the right of governing, instead of being restricted to 
all adult males, as we arbitrarily determine, should oe confined to 
that portion of the male population who hold a given amount of 
property. In Prussia and Russia, they believe with equal confi« 
dence, that public eecurity and happiness demand that all power 
should be in the hands of the kin^. If they are right in their 
opinion, they are ri|ht in their practice. The principle that social 
and political organizations are designed for the general good, of 
course requires they should be allowed to change, as the progress 
of society may demand. It is very possible that the feudal system 
may have been well adapted to the state of Europe in the middle 
ages. The change in the condition of the world, however, has 

Gradually obliterated almost all its features. The villain has 
ecome the independent farmer; the lord of the manor, tho simple 
landlord; and the sovereign liege, in whom, according to the 
fiction of the system, the fee of the whole country vested, has 
become a constitutional monarch. It may be that another series 
of changes may convert the tenant into an owner, the lord into a 
rich commoner^ and the monarch into a president Though these 
changes have resulted in giving the people the enjoyment of a 
larger amount of their rights than they formerly possessed, it is not 
hence to be inferred that they^ ought centuries ago to have been 
introduced suddenly or by violence. Christianity "operates as 
alterative.** It was never designed to tear up the institutions of 
society by the roots. It produces equality not fay prostrating trees 
of all sizes to the ground, but by securing to all the opportunity of 
growing, and by causing all to grow, until the original disparity is 
no longer perceptible. All attempts, by human wisdom, to frame 
society, of a sudden, ailer a pattern cut by a rule of abstract rights, 
have failed; and whether tney had failed or not, they can never 
be ur^ed as a matter of moral obligation. It is not enough there- 
fore, m order to prove the sinfulness of slaveholdine, to show that 
it interferes with the natural rights of a portion of me community. 
It is in this respect analo^us to all other social institutions. They 
are all of them encroachments on human rights, from the freent 
democracy to the most absolute despotism. 
It is further to be remarked that all these rights suppose corres- 



fsmidm^ 'duthi^i md whsr© there is m iBcorapstsaee f&t the duty; 
tliQ claim ^to esei'ois© the right gqssss. No maa cm justly claim 
ths oiipreiss of any right to .the injury of the esmniMnity whick 
hQ fa a niiember,* It is because females md w&ofB are Judged 
(llioagh for diiferent reasoai) incompetent to the proper discharge 
of the duties of citizenship, that they are deprived of the right of 
BUlFra^ee It Is on the same principle that a large portion of the 
Inhabitants of France and England are deprived of the same pri- 
yitege. Aa it is acknowledged that the slaves may be justly 
deprived of political rights on the ground of their incompetency 
to esercise them 'w^ithout injury to the community, it must be 
admitted, by parity of reason, that they may be justly deprived of 
persona! freedom, if incompetent to esercise it with eafety to soci° 
ely. If this is so, then slavery is a question of circumstonces, 
md mt a malum in se. It must be borne in mind that the object 
of these remarks is not to prove that the American, the British, or 
the Russian form of society is expedient or otherwise ; much less 
to ehow that the slaves in this country are actually unfit for free- 
dom, but simply to prove that the mere fact that slaveholding inter» 
feres with natural rights, is not enough to Justify the conclusion 
that it is necessarily and universally sinful. 

Another --'ery common and plausible argument on this subject is, 
that a man cannot be made a matter of property. He cannot be 
degraded into a brute or chattel without the grossest violatiot* of 
duty and'propriety ; and that as slavery confers this right of property 
in human beings it must, from its very nature, be a crime. We 
acknowledge the correctness of the principle on which this argu- 
ment is founded, but deny that it is applicable to the case in hand. 
We admit that it is not only an enormity, but an impossibility, that 
a mm should be made a thing, as distinguished from a rational and 
moral being. It is not within the compass of human law to alter 
the nature of God's creatures. A man must be regpded and 
treated as a rational being even in his greatest degradation. That 
he is, in some countries and under some institutions, deprived of 
many of the rights and privileges of such a being, does not alter 
his nature. He must be viewed as a man under the most atrocious 
system of slavery that ever existed. Mert do not arraign and try 
on evidence, and punish on conviction either things or brutes. 
Yet slaves are under a regular system of laws which, however 
imjust thev ma^ be, recognise their character as accountable 
beings. When it is inferred from the fact that the slave is called 
the property of his master, that he is thereby degraded from his rank 
as a husnan being, the argument rests on the vagueness of the term 
properijf* Property is the right of possession and use, and must of 
necessity vary according to the nature of the objects to which it 
attaches, A man has property in his wife, in bis children, in his 
domestic animab, in his 3elds and in his forests. That is^ m has 
the right to the possession and use of these seveipal objects accord- 
ing to their nature. He has no more right to use a brute as a log 



©f woodj in m'stm of the. right ©f pmpQity, tlium ha ssao to ^ 
mm as a brute. There a^e ^geBeral pyliiciples of i'eclitod'3 ol)Iiga« 
to?y on ali menj which require them to treat aSI ths ereatores. ©f 
God according to thQ mtm& wMch h© has giyea them,, ^ Tfes man 
who should bum his liorsa beqaiise St was. his pmperty, woiald 
liad ao Justification la that plea eilhes* before God.or mia, , When 
therefor© it is said that om mm is the properly of umthQ^i h cas^ 
olily mcosi thai the ouq has a right to use the other. «ss a mmh but pot 
as abrutdorasathing.^ He has no sright to treat himas.lie may law- 
fully treat his os, or a tree. He can convert his pereoa to no use to 
which a human bein^ may not, by the lows of God and nature, be 
properly applied. When this idea of property comes to be ana- 
iysedj it is found to be nothing more than a claim of service eitheff 
lor life or for a term of years. This claim Is transferablcs and is 
of the nature of prof^rty, and is cojisequently liable for the debts 
of the owner, and subject to hie diopoeal by will or otherF/iec. It 
is probable that the elave is called the property of his master in the 
statute books, for the same reason that children are called the 
eervanta of their parents, or that "wives ^ire said to be the same 
person with their husbands and 1 j have no separate e:sistence of 
their own. These are mere technicalitiea designed to facilitate 
certain legal processes. Calling a child a servant does not alter 
his relation to his father i and a wife is still a woman, though the 
courts may rule her out of existence. In liku manner where the 
la%7 declares that the slave shall be deemed and adjudged to be a 
chattel personal in the hands of his master, it does not alter his 
nature, nor does it confer on the master any right to use him in a 
manner inconsistent with that nature. As there are certain moral 
principles which direct how brutes are to be used by those to whom 
they belong, so there are S^ed principles which determine bow a 
man may be used. These legal enactments, therefore, are not 
intended to legislate away the nature of the slave as a human being ; 
they serve to facilitate the transfer of .the master's claim of service, 
and to render that claim the more readily liable for his debts. 
The transfer of authority and claim of service from one master to 
another, is in principle analogous to transfer of subjects from one 
sovereign to another. This is a matter of frequent occurrence* 
By the treaty of Vienna, for example, a la^e part of the inhabit- 
ants of central Europe changed masters. KTearlv half of Saxony 
was transferred to Prussia; Belgium was annexed to Holland. In 
like manner Louisiana Was transferred from France to .the , United 
States. In none of ^ese cases were the people consulted. Yet 
in all a claim of service more or less extended was made o ver from 
one power to another. There was a change of ma&ters. Th& 
mere transferable character of the master's claim to the slave does 
not convert the latter into a thing, or degrade him from fiis rank as 
human being. Nor does the fact that he is bound to @?rve for life 
produce this effect, ll is only property in )m time for life, instead 



.©f for ,a,t©r^,©f ^earsa The natee of the relation is mt'dot^fi' 
mmed by' the period of ite coatkiaaEce. 

'' , It has, howevey, been argued that the sfevois the property of hiK 
master, not only in the sense admitted abovsj but in the sense assumed 
in the objections) because his children are under the same obligatioii 
of service as the parent. The hereditary character of slavery, feow^ 
©verj does not arise out of the idea of the slave as a chattel or thing, 
amere matter of property: it depends oh the organization of society. 
In England one man is born a peer, another a commoner ; in Russia 
one is bom a noble, another a serf; here one is bom a fsee citizen, 
another a disfranchised outcast (the free coloured man), and a 
third a slave. These forms of socidty, as before reraarlsed, are 
not necessarily, or in themselves, either just or unjust i but become 
the one or the other, according to circumstances. Under a state 
of things in which the best interests of the community would be 
promoted by the British or Russian organization, they would be 
just and acceptable to God ; but under circumstances in which 
they would be injurious, they would be unjust. It is absolutely 
necessary, however^ to discriminate between an organization 
essentially vicious, and one which, being in itself indifferent, may 
be right or wrong according to circumstances. On the same 
iprinciple, therefore, that a human being in England is deprived by 
the mere accident of birth, of the right of suffrage ; and in Russia 
has the small portion of liberty which belongs to a commoner, or 
the still smaller belonging to a serf ; in this country one class is 
by birth invested with all the rights of citizenship, another 
(females) is deprived of all political and many personal rights, and 
a third of even their personal liberty. Whether this organization 
is right or wrong is not now the question. We are simply 
showing that the fact that the children of slaves become by birth 
slaves, IS not to be referred to the idea of the master's property in 
the body and soul of the parent, but results from the form of 
society, and is analogous to other social institutions, as far as the 
principle is concerned, that the children take the rank, or the 
political or social condition of the parent. 

We prefer being chargeable with the sin of wearisome repe- 
tition, to leaving any room for the misapprehension of our meaning. 
We, therefore, again remark that we are discussing the mere 
abstract morality of these forms of social organization, and not 
their expediency. We have in view the vindication of the 
character of the inspired writings and inspired men from the charge 
of having overlooked the blackest of human crimes, and of having 
recognised the worst of human beings as Christians. We sayi 
therefore, that an institution which deprives a certain portion of the 
community of their personal libertjr, and places them under obliga- 
tion of service to another portion, is no more necessarily sinful than 
oae which invests an individual with despotic power (such as Mr* 
Bimey would consent to hold) ; or than one, which limits the 
right of government to a small portion of the people, or restricts 



k tQ Ilia imh par^ of the sommpaitv, Mowmef m@^^sii&n%,miim 
csitaiB circumstaaceSi, mf oae of Sees© armsagemeaJs usay'lisj ihBf 
MQ mi mecessariiy immoral, nor do- tkej. become siieh,, Ifom^' ffe© 
fact that the accident of Hrtli detemiEes the relation la wliich on© 
part of the communiti' is to stasid to the other. Jb ^deal Egypt^ 
a@ isi modem India, birth decided the positioji md ' profession 6f 
Qwevf individual. One was bom a priest anothar a mercliaii^ 
SDother a labourers another a soldier. As there must alwap 
these classes it 'm no more necessarily immoral to have them aO 
determined by hereditary descent, than it was among the IsFo.dit@s 
to have all the oncers of religion from generation to ^emmtlm 
thus determined ; or that blri^ should determine the Individual 
who is to Sll a throne or occupy a seat in parliament 

Again, Dr. Wayland argues^ if the right to hold slaves ba 
conceded, there is of course conceded all other rights accessary 
to insure its possession. Hence, inasmuch ae the slave can be 
held in this co2idition only while he remains in the lowest state 
of mental imbecility, it supposes the master to have the right 
to control his intellectual development just as far as may be 
necessary to secure entire eubjection."^ He reasons in the same 
way to show that the religious knowledge and eveii eternal 
happiness of the slave, are as a matter of right conceded to the 
power of the master, if the right of slaveholding is admitted. The 
utmost force that can be allowed to this argument i@,that the righi 
to hold slaves includes the right to exercise all proper means to 
insure its possession. It is in this resect on a par with all other 
rights of the same kind. The rights ot parents to the service of 
their children, of husbands to me obedience of their wives, of 
masters over their apprentices, of creditors over their debtors, 
of rulers over their subjects, all suppose the right to adopt 
proper means for their secure enjoyment. They, hoTi 
give no sanction to the employment of any aqd every meaus 
which cruelty, suspicion, or jealousy, may choose to deem 
necessary, nor of any which would be productive of greater 
general evil than the forfeiture of the rights themselves. Ac- 
cording to the ancient law even among the Jews, the power 
of life and death was granted to the parent ; we concede only the 
power of correction. The old law gave the same power to the 
husband over the wife. The Roman Taw confided the person and 
even life of the debtor to the mercy of the creditor. According 
to the reasonm^ of Dr. Wayland, all these laws must be sanctioned, 
if the rights which they were deemed necessary to secure, are 
acknowledged. It h jlear, however, that the most unrighteous 
means may be adopted to secure a proper end, undei' the plea of 
necessity. The justiiE^e of the plea must be made out on its own 
grounds, and cannot be assumed on the mere admission of the pro« 
priety of the end aimed at. Whether the slaves of thia countiy 

^ Elements of Moral Scieace, p. 221. 
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samto 'Cff dispel:© ? bpt tbat ^-they ,eo-dld ^aots.eoasisteatly. witfe /ifes 
'^\Mm'mdfw&ih% iatraated with 'the ssercige of oolitica! powers, 
Kfi,:«-8l!' ^laais-acimitted* ^ Ili^-'ttseis, the aclnowkidgedi fight- of the 
totf to ^m<s^m Iheiij- by laws fe^e-formatioa of whieh.&y \m® 
fe© ¥©ic©^ - "Bwt it:is. th0 ixamraal plea of- the depositaries of if re- 
sponsible fower, saatamed -too hjmmmi imiversal expeiieEccj that 
men eaB'' be brought to submit to poHiical despotiom' omly by being 
kept' m dgaoraw!© aad povertyi Br.-Wayland, thens li Ii® concedes 
the.fight' of. the state to' legislate for the; slaves,. maet; according to 
bkbwn'feasoiiing/ackisowledge.thd right to adopt ^1 the means 
mmmmf for the security of^tms irresponsible powerj -and-of coe« 
sec|uence that the state has the right to keep the blacks m the 
lowest state of degradation. If he denies the validity of this arguo 
ment in favour of political despotism, he must renounce hie own 
a^inst the lawfulness of domestic slavery. Dr. Wayiaiid himself 
wSnld admit the right of the Em|)eror of Russia to esercise a 
degree of power over his half civilized subjects, which could not 
be mmntained over an enlightened people, though he would be 
loath to acknowledge his right to adopt all the means necessary to 
keep them in their present condition. The aclmowledgment, 
therefore,of the right to hold slaves, does not involve ihe acknow" 
ledgmentof the right to adopt measnires adapted and intended to 
|serptuate their present mental and physical degradation. 
• We have entered much more at length into the abstract argu- 
ment on this subject than we intended. It was our purpose to 
confine our remarks to the scriptural view of the question. But 
^e consideration of the objections derived kom the general prin* 
ciplcs of morals, rendered it necessary to enlarge our plan. As it 
appears to us too clear to admit of either denial or doubt, that the 
scriptureBdo sanction slaveholding; that under the old dispensa- 
tion it was expressly permitted by divine command, and under the 
New Testament is nowhere forbidden or denounced, but on the 
contraiy, acknowledged to be consistent with the Christian cha- 
racter and profession (that is, consistent with justico, mercy, holi- 
ness, love to God and love to man), to declare it to be a heinous 
crime, b a direct impeachment of the word of God. We, there- 
fore, felt it incumbent upon us to prove, that the sacred scriptures 
are not in conflict wiih the Srst principles of morals; that what 
they sanction is not the blackest and basest of all o:^ences in the 
sight of God. To do this, it was necessary to show what slavery 
is, to distinguish betwem the relation itself, and the various cruel 
or unjust laws which may be made either to bring men into it, or 
to secure its continuance ; to show that it no eiiore follows &om 
^e admission that the scripturea sanction the right of slavehold- 
Ing, that the^, therefore, .lanctioiK ail the oppressive slave-laws of 
any community, than it follows^&om the admission of the propriety 
of parental, conjugal, or p<;litical relations, that they sanction all the 



ee2iiictitig'c©te'% wMeh'thesa i .tidons hm^'ht il^emnt psai"- 
©da'aad In diffefeiii coiatries beea regulaleiS. ' 
, We liiai;'© ■ had ■anotlsermdli'^e-m'' the prepaimtlonibf tMsof^cle, 
ffee asss^mption that 'davelioldiog Is itself a es'spe, k mat onlf m 
<ermrt but it is^ m -orrdr ■ fmughn mth - evil : eonseqiisncss. ■ It 'mot 
merely brings Its advocates in-jo- conflict mth the.acnptares, but It- 
does much' to retard th© progress of freedom ; It ©nabitters aad 
divides the members of the communityj and distracts 'the Christian 
church. Its ojieratioia in retardmg tlie'progress of freedom is ob- 
vious 'and manifold. ■ M the first pTaces,1t directs the' battenr of tise' 
enemies of slavery to the wrong point. • It might be easy lor them 
to establish the injustice' or" cruelty of certam slave-Jaw®,' where 
it is not in their power to establish the sinfulness of slavery itself. 
They, therefore, waste their strength. Nor is this the least evil. 
They promote the cause of their opponents. If they do not discri- 
minate between slaveholding and the slave-laws, it gives the slaves 
holder not merely an excuse but an occasion and a reason for 
making no Such distinction. He is thus led to feel the same convic« 
tion inthe propriety of the one that he does in that of the other. 
His mind and conscience may be satisEed that the mere act of hold«^ 
ing slaves is not a cdme. This is the pointy howevor, to wliich 
the abolitionist directs his attention. Ho esiamines their argt2» 
ments, and becomes convinced of their Inconclusiveness, and k 
not only thus rendered impervious to their attacks, bu^is exaspe- 
rated by what he considers their unmerited abuse. I t the mean^ 
time his attention is withdrawn from far more important points 3 
the manner in which he treats his slaves, and the laws enacted fdr 
the security of his possession. These are points on which his 
judgment might be much more really ccmvinced of error, and hiS 
conscience of sin. 

In the second place, besides fortifying the position and strength- 
ening the purpose of the slaveholder, the error in question divided 
and weakens the friends of freedom. To secure any valuable 
result by public sentiment, you must satisfy the public mind and 
rouse the public conscience. Their passions had better be allowed 
to rest in peace. As the anti-slavery s«k:ieties declare it to be their 
object to convince their fellow-citizens that slaveholding k neces^ 
sarily a heinous crime in the sight of Grod, w© consider thclE' 
attempt as desperate, so long as the Bible is regarded a# the rule 
of right and wrong. Thev can hardly sectti'e either the verdict 
of the public mind or of the public conscience in behalf of this 
proposition. Their success hitherto has not been very encoura^* 
irig, and is certainly not very flattering, if Dr. Channing's account 
of the class of persons to whom they have principally addressed 
their arguments, is correct. The tendency of their esertionsi he 
their success great or small, is not to miite, but to divide. They 
do not carry the Judgment or conscience of the people with ih6m. 
They form, therefore, a class by themselves. Thousands who 
earnestly desire to see the south convinced of the injustice and 
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consequent impolicy of their slave-laws, and under this convictiony 
of their own accord, adopting those principles which the Bible 
enjoins, and which tend to produce universal intelligence, virtue, 
liberty and equality, without violence and sudden change, and which 
thus secure private and public prosperity, stand aloof from th^j aboji- 
tionists, not merely because they disapprove of their spirit and mode 
of action, but because they do not admit their fundamental principle. 

In the third place, the error in question prevents the adoption of 
the most effectual means of extinguishing the evil. These means 
are not the opinions or feelings of the non-slaveholding states, nor 
the denunciation of the holders of slaves, but . the improvement, 
intellectual and moral, of the slaves themselves. Slavery has but 
two natural and peaceful modes of death. The one is the increase 
of the slave population until it reaches the point of being unpro- 
ductive. When the number of slaves becomes so great that the 
master cannot profitably employ them, he manumits them in self- 
defence. This point would probably have been reached long ago, 
in many of the southern states, had not the boundless extent of the 
south-western sections of the Union presented a constant demand 
for the surplus hands. Many planters in Virginia and Maryland, 
whose principles or feelings revolt at the idea of selling their slaves 
to the south, find that their servants are gradually reducing them 
to poverty, by consuming more than they produce. The number, 
however, of slaveholders who entertain these scruples is compara- 
tively small. And as the demand for slave labor in the still unoc- 
cupied regions of the extreme south-west is so great, and is likely to 
be so long continued, it is hopeless to think of slavery dying out by 
becoming a public burden. The other natural and peaceful mode 
of extinction, is the gradual elevation of the slaves in knowledge, 
virtue, and property, to the point at which it is no longer desirable 
or possible to keep them in bondage. Their chains thus gradually 
relax, until they fall off entirely. It is in this way that Christianity 
has abolished both jpolitical and domestic bondage, whenever it has 
had free scope, it enjoins a fair compensation for labour; it 
insists on the moral and intellectual improvement of all classes of 
men j it condemns all infractions of marital or parental rights ; .in 
short,''it requires not only that free scope should be allowed to 
human improvement, but mat all suitable means should be employed 
for the attainment of that end. The feudal system, as before 
remarked, has In a great measure been thus outgrown in all the 
European states. The third estate, formerly hardly recognised as 
havmg an existence, is becomii^ the controlling power in most of 
those ancient communities, liie gradual improvement of the 
people rendered it impossible and undesirable ^to deprive them of 
their just share in the government. And it js precisely in those 
countries where this improvement is most advanced that the feudal 
nstitutions are the most completely obliterated, and the general 
prosperity the greatest. In like manner the | gospel method of 
extinguishing slavery is by improving the condition of the slave. 



The grasid question is, How is thisj to be done ? The abolitioaist 
answers, by immediate emancipatioDo Perhaps he is right, per- 
haps he is wrong i but whether right or wrong, it is not the prac- 
tical question for the north. Among a community which have 
the power to emancipate, it would be perfectly proper to large tliaS; 
measure on the ground of its being tne best means of promoting 
the great object of the advancement of human happiness and 
virtue. But the error of the abolitionists is, that they urge this 
measure from the wrong quarter, and upon the wrong ground. 
They insist upon immediate abolition because slavery is a sin, and 
its extinction a duty. If, however, slaveholding is not in itself 
sinful, its abolition is not necessarily a duty. The question of duty 
depends upon the effects of the measure, about which men may 
honestly differ. Those who believe that it would advance the 
general good, are bound to promote it ; while those who believe 
the reverse, are equally bound to resist it. The abolitionists, by 
insisting upon one means of improvement, and that on untenable 
ground, are most effectually working against the adoption of any 
other means, by destroying the disposition and power to employ 
them. It is in this way that the error to which we have referred 
throughout this article, is operating most disadvantageously for the 
cause of human liberty and happiness. The fact is, that the great 
duty of the south is not emancipation, but improvement. The 
former is obligatory only as & means to an end, and therefore, only 
under circumstances where it would promote that end. In like 
manner the ^reat duty of despotic governments is not the im- 
mediate granting of free institutions, but the constant and assiduous 
cultivation of the best interests knowledge, virtue and happiness) 
of the people. Where free institutions would conduce to this 
object, they should be granted, and just so far and so fast as this 
becomes apparent. 

Again, the opinion that slaveholding is itself a crime must 
operate to produce the disunion of the states, and the division of 
all ecclesiastical societies in this country. The feelings of the 
people may be excited violently for a time, but the transport soon 
passes away. But if the conscience is enlisted in the cause, and 
Decomes the controllmg principle, the alienation between 
north and tiie south must become permanent The opposition to 
southern institutions will be calm, constant, and unappeasable. 
Just so far as this opinion operates, it will leeid those who entertain 
it to submit to any sacrifices to carry it out, and give it effect. 
We shall become two nations in feeling, which must soon render 
us two nations in fact. With regard to the church its operation 
will be much more summary. It slaveholding is a heinous crime, 
slaveholders must be excluded from the church. Several of our 
judicatories have already taken this position. Should the Genera! 
Assembly adopt it, the church is, ipso facto, divided. If the opinion 
in question is correct, it must be maintained, whatever are the con- 
sequences. We are no advocates of expediency in morals. We 



Ija^TQ-jio-iBOFe tigiit to- teacli' error in order- to prevent evil, ihm 
w&h(0Q. a right to ,dd evil to promote good,- :0n- the other . hsin^ 
•if. the opisaion isiiocorrect, its evil consequences reader- it a duty to 
prove ;and .eshil)it its unsoundness. It is, under the deep impres- 
sion that the primary assumption of the abolitionists is ^n error^ 
that ;it8 adoption tends to the distraction of the cowntryj and the 
division of the church; and that it will lead to the longer con- 
tinuance and greater severity of slavery, that we have telt con- 
strained to do what little we could towards its correction. 

We have little apprehension: that any one can so far mistake our 
objects, or the purport of our remarks, as to suppose either that we 
regard slavery as a desirable institution, or that we approve of the 
slave laws of the southern states. So far from this being the: case, 
the extinction of slavery, and the melioration of those: laws, are as 
sincerely desired by us, as by any of the abolitionists. The ques- 
tion is not about the continuance of slavery, and of the present 
system, but about the proper method of eflecting the removal of 
the evil. Wemamtain, that it is not :by denouncing slaveholding 
as a sua, or by universal agitation at, the north, but by the improve- 
ment of the slaves. It no more follows that because the master 
has a right to hold slaves, he has a right to keep them in a state of 
degradation in order to perpetuate their bondage, than that the 
Bmperor of Russia has a right, to keep his subjects in ignorance 
and povertyj in order to secure the permanence and quiet. posses- 
sion of his power. We hold it to be the grand principle of the 
Gospel, that every man is bound to promote the moral, intellectual 
^d physical improvement of his fellow men* Their civil or poli- 
tical relations are in themselves matters of indifference. Monarchy, 
aristocracy* democracy, domestic slavery, are right or wrong as they 
Sire, for the time being, conducive to this great end,, or the reverse. 
They are not objects to which the improvement of society is to be 
sacrificed ; nor are they strait-jackets to be placed upon the public 
body to prevent its fre? development We think, therefore, that 
the true method for Christian8,to tre^t this subject, is to follow the 
example of Christ and. his apostles in relation both to despotism 
and slavery. -Let them enforce as moral duties the great principles 
of: justice and mercvj and all the specific commands and precepts 
of the scriptures. If any set of men have servants, bond or free, 
to whom they refuse a proper compensation for their labour, they 
violate a moral duty and an express command of scripture. What 
that compensation should be, depends on a variety of circum- 
$tancesij In some cases the slaveholder would be glad to com- 
pound for the support of his slaves by giving the third or half of 
the proceedsiiof his estate. Yet this at the north would rbe 
regarded as a full remuneration for the mere labour of production. 
Under other; circumstances, however, a raer|e support would be 
venr inadequate compensations and when inadequate* it is unjust. 
If the compensation be more/ than a support, tli^ surplus i^ the 
property of the labourer,, and cannot morally, i^hatevejf the Im? 
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is aaiacident to the. right, of reward forlaboiiro- And we bslisvo 
there are few.slaveholding countries m which the right Is sio& praC" 
••tically ackaowledgedj: since we hear -so freqaeiitly^of slaves po?» 
chasing their own freedom. It is very common for a- cartaia 
moderate task^* to be assigned as a day's work, is?hich maybe 
regarded as the compensation rendered by tlie slavo for his sup- 
port. The residue of the day is at his own disposal, and may he 
employed for his own profit. We are not now, however, con- 
cerned about detfiils. The principle that '* the labourer Is worthy 
of his hire" and should enjoy it, is a plain principle of morals and 
command of the Bible, and cannot be violated with impunity. 

Again, if any man has servants or others whom he forbids to 
marry, or whom he separates after marriage, he breaks as clearly 
a revealed law as any written on the pages of inspiration^ or on 
the human heart. If he interferes unnecessarily with the authority 
of parents over their children, he again brings himseif into coilisida 
with his Maker. If any man has under his charge children, appren" 
tices, servants, or slaves, and does not teach them, or cause them 
to be taught the will of God; if he deliberately opposes their 
intellectual, moral, or religious improvement, he -makes himself a 
transgressor. That many of the laws of the slaveholding states 
are opposed to these simple principles of morals, we fully believe ? 
and we do not doubt that they are sinful and ought to be rescinded. 
If it be asked what would be the consequence of thus acting on 
the principles of the gospel, of following the example and obeying 
the precepts of Christ, we answer, the gradual elevation of the 
slaves in intelligence, virtue and wealth ; the peaceable and speedy 
extinction of slavery j the improvement in general prosperity of 
all classes of society, and the consequent increase in the sum of 
human happiness and virtue. This has been the result of acting 
on these principles in all past ages ; and just in proportion as they 
have been faithfully observed. The degradation of most eastern 
nations, and of Italy, Spain, and Ireland, are not more striking 
examples of the consequences of their violation, than Scotland, 
England, and the non-siaveholding States are of the benefits of 
their being even imperfectly obeyed. Men cannot alter the laws 
of God. It would be as easy for them to arrest the action of the 
force of gravity as to prevent the systematic violation of the prin- 
'ciple's of morals being productive of evil. 

Besides the two methods mentioned above, in which slavery dies 
a natural and easy death, there are two others by which, as history 
teaches us, it'may be brought to an end. The one is by the non- 
slaveholders, in virtue of meir authority in the state to which the 
slaves and their masters belonged, passing laws for its extinction. 

Of this, the northern states and Great Bntain are examples. The 

/ ■ 

* 'We heard the late Dr. Wisner, after his long visit to the south, say, that tho 
mnal task of a slave in South Carolina and Georgia was about the third of a day's 
work for a northern labourer. 
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o^ier ia hj ssriile insismctions. The former of fthese two methods 
m of course out of the question, as it regards most of the soutliem 
states 5 for IE almost all of them the slave-ownera have the legisla- 
tive power in their owe hands. The south, therefore, has to choose 
bstween eroancipatioa by the silent and holy iaflmence of the 
gospel, secoring the elevation of the slaves to the stature and 
character of freemen, or to abide the issue of a long continued 
conliict against the laws of God. That the issue wiR be disas- 
trous there can be no doubt. But whether it will come in the 
form of a desolating servile insurrection, or in some other shape, 
it is not for us to say. The choice, however, is between rapidly 
increasing millions of human beings educated under moral and 
religious restraints, and attached to the soil by the proceeds of 
their own labour, or hordes of unenlightened barbarians. If the 
south deliberately keep these millions in this state of degradation, 
they must prepare themselves for the natural consequences, what- 
ever they may be. 

It may be objected that if the slaves are allowed so to improve 
as to become freemen, the nest step in their progress is that they 
should become citizens. We admit that it is so. The feudal serf 
frst became a tenant, then a proprietor invested with political 
power. This is the natural progress of society, and it should be 
allowed thus freely to espand itself, or it will work its own destruc- 
tion. If a tree is not allowed to grow erect and in its natural 
shape, it will become crooked, knotted and worthless, but grow it 
must. This objection would not be considered of any force, if the 
slaves in country were not of a different race from their mas- 
ters. Still they are men ; their colour does not place them beyond 
the operation of the principles of the gospel, or from under the 
protection of God. We cannot too frequently remember, that it 
m OUT province to do right, it is God's to overrule results.* Let 
then the north remember that they are bound to follow the exam- 
ple of Christ in the manner of treating slavery, and the south, 
thut they are bound to follow the precepts of Christ in their 
manner of treating their slaves. If both parties follow the Sa- 
viour of men, both will contribute to the promotion of human 
excellence and happiness, and both will have reason to rejoice in 
the result. 

* If the fact that the master and slave i)elong to different races, precludes the pes- 
sibility of their living together on equal terms, the inference is. not that the one has 
a right to oppress the other, but that they should separate. Whether this should be 
done by dividing the laud between them and giving rise to distinct communities, or 
by the removal of the inferior class on just and wise conditions, it is not for us to say. 
We have undertaken only to express an opinion as to the manner in vrhich the Bib|e 
directs those who look to it for guidance to treat this'difficnlt subject, and not to trace 
out a i>l.an to provide for ulterior results. It is for this reasdn we have said noting 
.of African colonization^ though we regard it as one of ihQ noblest enterprises of 
modem benevolence. 
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Usage often gives a comprehensive word a limited sense. If, 
in our day, and in this country, you ask a man whether he is m 
abohtionist, he will promptly answer no, though he may believe 
with Jefferson that slavery is the greatest curse that can be inflicted 
on a nation ; or with Cassius M. Clay, that it is destructlvo of 
industry, the mother of ignorance, opposed to literature, asitago« 
nist to the 6ne arts, destructive of mechanical excellence ; that it 
corrupts the people, retards population and wealth, impoverishes 
the soil, destroys national wealth, and is incompatible with consti- 
tutional liberty. A man may believe and say all this, as many of 
the wisest and best men of the South believe and openly avow, and 
yet be no abolitionist. If every man who regards slavery as an 
evil, and wishes to see it abolished, were an abolidonist, then nine 
tenths of the people of this country would be abolitionists. What 
then is an abolitionist ? He is a man who holds that slaveholding 
is a great sin; and consequently that slaveholders should not b3 
admitted to the communion of the church, and that slavery should 
immediately, under all circumstances, and regardless of all conse- 
quences, be abolished. " Slaveholdihg," says the second article of 
the American Anti-slavery Society, " is a heinous crime in the 
sight of God," and " ought therefore to be immediately abolished." 
" The question," says the Reviewer of Dr. Junkin's pamphlet, " now 
in process of investigation among American churches, is this, and 
no other : Are the professed Christians uiour respective ccnnex- 

* Originally published in 1844, in review of the following works: 1. "''fhQ 
Integrity of our National Union vs. Abolitionism. An argnment from the^iblQj in 
proof of the position ; that believing masters ought to be honour^ and- obey^ by 
Uieir servants, and tolerated in, not excommunicated from the Church of God, being 
part of a speech delivered before the Synod of Cincinnati, on the subject of Slavety. 
September 19th and 20th, 1843. By Rev. Geotge Junkin, D.D., President of 
Miami University." 

^. " The Contrast, or the Bible vs. Abolitionism: ah Exegetical Argnment By 
Itev. William Grah'am,; Pastor of the Second Presbyterian churchy Osford, Ohio." 
, 3. A Review of the Rev. Dr. Junkin's Synodical Speech, in Defence of American 
Slavery, with an 'ou0ine of the Bible argument against Slavery.'^ 

4. *' Line of Demarcation between the Seculaf and Spiritual Kingdom By Uie 
Hev.WiUiamWisner.D.D." . , 



Eoao 'wlio Imli thdi' Mlo\7 riiea as slaveL>, thsrefej gmltj of a aiii 
wliicli demands ths cogmsaaes of tlie chaFclij, aad'atlsr me admo° 
a!tio2j the applieatioa of disoipliae ?" Fo Ho TMs question aboji- 
tsoaisSs aiswer in the aSriBativ© ? all othQ^ men in ths negative- 
MiQiy pasty hag a character as well ao a creed, WSiatever it is 
that Iiolde them together as a partys gives them a common 
spirit, which again leads to characteristic measures and modes of 
actiono If the bond of union is coincidence of opinion on some 
^eat principle in politics^ religion or morals, then the characteris- 
tic spirit of the party wiH be determined by the nature of that 
©pinion. If we look at the great parties in England, the Tory, 
Whig and Eadlcal, shall see they have each its own charac- 
ter, arising out of their distinctive principles. The Tory desires 
to eee political power confined to the holders of property ; the 
Whigs to the educated classee ; the Radicale would have it extend- 
ed to the whole population without regard to their intellectual or 
moral condition; and we see amidst the diversity of individual 
character, arising from a thousand different sources, a common 
Gpirit belonging to these several parties, arising from the distinctive 
principle of each. The correctness of this remark is still more 
obvious with regard to religious parties ; because religious truth 
has a more direct and powerful influence on the character of men 
than mere political opinions. We not only see the great divisions 
of the Christian world, the evangelical, ritual and rationalistic, 
eshibiting atrongly-marked peculiarities, arising ilom the radically 
different views of doctrine which they entertain, but the minute 
subdivision? of the large classes have each its own distinctive 
character. It is impossible that the difference between the Calvi- 
nist and the evangelical Arminian should not manifest itself both in 
the state of their hearts and in outward acts.. And who can shut 
liiseyes to the influence exerted by the New Divinity, in all its 
modifications, as it has existed in this country 1 The spirit of cen- 
seriousness, of denunciation, of coarse authoritative dealing, and 
the whole array of new measures, were the natural fruit of the 
peculiar doctrines of one class of the advocates of the New Divi- 
nity, and especially of their opmion that a change of heart was a 
change of purpose, which a man could effect as easily as change 
his route on a journey. If, again, a party is constituted by a parti- 
cular opinion on any question of morals, its character will depend 
upon the nature of that opinion. We may take as an illustration 
of this point the temperance society. The opinion that the use 
of spirituous liquors was in this me and country of evil tendency, 
md ought to be discountenanced by a general determination of 
the Mends of temperance to abandon such use, had nothing in it 
anti»scriptural, nothmg malevolent. So long, therefore, as this 
opinion continued the bond of union of the associated friends of 
temparence, their spirit was benevolent, and their measures mild. 
But as soon as the doctrine was embmced that the use of into:si- 
cating liquors was in itself sinful, then poison wks infused into the 



os'gaalEatioBc f fasE eve?? mam "who immk a glae^ ©f wisp 
v/aa a'SJHBei'j qbsI waa to bs maae a siibjisct of scdeslaaiilcai tllsfi= 
pliae, Tfoea the holy Scriptiwes wera paS; to ths toatosre to.np.ali© 
ifeem uKer- the siew dcctrme 3 and tocse to wlioss oara this -ytter» 
eace was mi suffideatly dieSiaetj made, bold liypotheiiqaEy ' to 
deaouncs ty^m, aod to blasphepie tlie ,Sa¥iom'©f ^'^9 world, .■..Tfe^E 
a spirit, of . ceasori©.|3siies3s of defasuationj aad of falsshcod, sesgj?.^ 
,opoa those m.-wfeom the vims Siad prodoced' Its Ml eifectj maMsag 

thsir pubSicatioas ao opprobrium aad a Bwisaiice. . 

• Wq have, im modem abolitioBiem another illosimtloE of - this 
eame troth. That slavejys like despotism, m its veyy matures Qop- 
poses a barbarous or partially civilized eoiaditioa of at loast oas 
portion of society ; that it ought aot md caimot, without groins 
iDjustice, be rendered permanent? that the meana of mora! aad 
intellectual culture should be extended to elaveo, and to the subjecto 
©f despotic govemaients, and the road of improvement be left 
open before them, is an opinion which any raaa may hold, and 
which we believe is in fact held fey ninety-nine hundredths of all 
the intelligent and good men on the face of the earth. And that 
opinion may and ought to be made the foundation of wise and 
appropriate measures for carrying it into effect. But let a man 
adopt the opinion that slaveholding is a heinous crime in the sight 
of God "and what is the result? Then he must regard every 
slaveholder as a criminal, to be denounced and treated accordingly ; 
no matter how humble, meek, holy, heavenly-minded, just, benevo» 
lent, that slaveliolder may be ; no matter how parental in the treat- 
ment of his slaves, how assiduous in their religious improvement, 
how annious to secure their preparation for freedom, he is, by the 
mere fact of holding slaves, proved: to be a hypocrite, a malevolent 
and wicked man. Now such a judgment cannot be held without 
perverting the moral sense of the man who holds it. He must 
force himself to call evil good and good evil. The exhibition of 
Christian character, which ought to command confidence and 
affection, and in every healthful mind, does command them,, must 
escite in the mind poboned bjr that false opinion disgust and hatred. 
A holy slaveholder is in his, view as much a contradiction as a holy 
murderer ; and he cannot therefore regard a slaveholder as s% good 
man. But if (as what sane man can doubt?) hemay be a sincere 
Christian, to be in a state of mind which forbids- our jrecognising 
him &s such, is to be morally diseased or dcraoged., Accordmg tQ 
genuine High Church doctrine, every man baptized and in com° 
munion with 'Mhe churcb,'^is a Chnstian, and no man not in such 
communion can be a Gbrbtian, cr go to heaven. But as it pl^n 
happens that many in the church^' are openly wicked, and many 
put uf it are eminently holy, the High Churchman, If sincere and 
consistent, must regard the former with complacent feelings of 
Christian brotherhood, and the: latter f with aversion. It .Hfew'- 
ever, oa of the most certain marks of s. tme Christian, to recog- 
nise and lo7e the Christian character in others, and it is one of ta^ 



mtest mark's of m mfen&wed heart, to fee! memhn to those '^■jIio 
are the tFue folloViTeys of Christo The miuence. there&res of High 
€huFch principles OQ those who eotertalE' theiDj must, from the 
-mtore'ofthe case^he emlp md such ail experience shows to 'be the 
fact. The fundamental principle of modem abolitionism mmt 
l^roduce the same effect, on those who really embrace it. It 
mmi lead them-to hate good men? it must cause them to shut their 
eyes to truth 5 to harden themselves against the plain manifestations 
of excellence. All this produces an unnatural conflict in their owe 
minds. Their principle leads to the conclusion that the slaveholdea' is 
a "heinous criminal," they see however that he is sometimes a good 
man j they will not give up their principle nor the conclusion to 
which is leads, they are thisrefore forced to deny what they see to 
be true. This exasperates them and leads to the most unnatural 
exaggeration of what they call the crime of slaveholding, in order 
to satisfy their conscience, and justify them to themselves in their 
hatred and denunciation of good men. This sometimes goes so 
far as to produce complete moral derangement, when malice 
assumes in the view of the moral maniac, the appearance and cha- 
racter of benevolence, and cursing and bitterness sound in his ears 
like the accents of love. Our country has furnished more than 
one example of this kind, and the perverting influence of the funda- 
mental error of the party is as manifest as day in the moral state 
of the great body of those in whom it exists as a practical princi- 
ple. 

it is no doubt true that no man's character is formed by one 
opinion ; and therefore there are many who belong to the general 
class of abolitionists, who are in spirit and conduct, exemplary 
men. This, however, is no disproof of the evil tendency of the 
distinguishisjg principle of the party. In many minds it exists as 
little more than a speculation; in others its inHuence is counter- 
acted by natural disposition, by the power of other and right opi- 
nions, and by the grace of God. But in itself, and as far as it is 
allowed to operate, it is evident that a principle which makes the 
man who entertains it, regard and denounce good men, who really 
love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ, as heinous criminals, unnt 
for Christian communion, must pervert the heart, and, where it has 
its full effect, destroy all semblance of religion. It is not invidi- 
ous, nor otherwise improper, to appeal to the spirit and conduct of 
a party in illustration of the tendency of their distinctive doctrine, 
and while we admit, as above stated, that there are many good 
men among the abolitionists, we . regard it as a notorious fact, that 
the spirit of the party, as a party, is an evil spirit *, a spirit of rail- 
ing, of biitemess, of exaggeration ; a spirit which leads to the per- 
version of facts, and to assertions ^hich often shock the common 
sense and moral feelings of the community. What but a spirit 
which blinds the m:' jd, and perverts the heart, cotild lead, for exam- 
ple, to the assertion that in our (country A minister, without injury 
to his character, could tie up his slave oh Sabbath morning, and 



hmnm kMclei sa &m@l ^mrnhmmt, leave hmi siisfjaa^eis g® t& 
dhwm, preach th© gospelj^^ md admsoistgr the Lord's Soppsr^ aad 
Hiiiea return to safficJ adcliSioaal steipes ou the lacerated back of 
Hs wretched victioi., To assert that a dergymaa may fee a feyp®^ 
erite, or a forger^ or a mmdeTer, or a moaster of eruelty» ¥/083M 
Bot shock the commoE.seaae of raeaj for such thiags ha'^re besEi aad 
may wei! be again ? but to aseerl as characterising 4he Chiristiaas. 
people Ie our soulhern states, that a minister uuay without injuiy 
to fiis sianding among them be guilty of atrocious croeltyj is'., a 
Hagrant falsehood, which none but a fanatic could utter, md mm 
hut fanatics believe. And faaaticisiUj b© it remembered^ is ooly 
one form of the inaligoaot passions. Speaking then m general 
terms, the spirit of the party, as manifested in their publicationSj m 
SercCj bitter and abusive,'' as might be expected from the nature 
of their fundamental principle. Contrast with this for a moment 
the case of the early Christians. They were obliged to separate 
from the community in which they lived, to form a party by them- 
selves, to denounce idolatry as a great sin, and idolaters as ungt 
for Christian Communion. But as their distinctive doctrines were 
true, the moral iniluence of those doctrines upon themselves was 
good ; it did not render them as a class ierce, bitter and abusive ; 
they were mild, kind, and conciliatory. The same thing may be 
said of the modem Christian missionaries in every part of the 
world and of every denomination. Though surrounded by the 
abominations of heathenism, and in continued conflict with error, 
they are not exasperated men, dealing in denunciatione and abuse. 
The reason why their minds are composed, and in the exercise of 
benevolent affections, is that truth, and not error, ie the principle 
which controls them. They are not called upon to do violence to 
their own moral judgments ; they are not forced to treat the good 
as though they were wicked ; and to justify themselves by saying 
that in despite of all appearances to the contrary, Uie men and 
things which they denounce, must be evil. If then it is true, that 
the spirit of the abolitionists, as a party, and speaking in the gene- 
ral, is an evil spirit, it is a decisive pr<M)f that their distmctive doc- 
trine as a party is a false .doctrine. For we are commanded to 
Judge of thmgs by their fruits. 

Another collateral proof of the fallacy of their, peculiar views, 
is that they have failed to command the assent of the great body 
of the intelligent and pious men of the country. Every great 
moral truth has a self-evidencmg light To the i^orant or 
depraved it may sometimes be dil^cult to communicate guch 

* This is substantially admitted even Dr. Channing, who is claitoed &s ihe great 
ornament of thfeir party. "The abolitionista bava done wrong, I believe : nor is 
their wrong to be winked at, because done fanatically, or with good intentions; for 
how much mischief may be wrought with good designs! They nave Mian into the 
common error of enthusiasts [fanatics?], that of esagsemting their object, of feeling 
sis if no evil existed but that wbich they opposed, and as if no guilt could be com- 
p^ed with that of countenancing and upholding it. The tone of their newapapeiSs 
S3 far as I have seen t&em, has often beeb fierce, bitter and &bu3i7e.V'-~5l(£m^. 
By WilUam E. Channing, p. 183. 



If'StliBi tliat w,to make tksm iktmct objsets m ikBk Q'pp;dwmim^ 
'Balwlieia laiiderslodd'of peieelvei they are of uecessit^y psreewed 
trae, ' ■ Aiid- the ofejsct of diseisssioa ©a siieli doetmesj is tiot 
t0 pi'ov© theai, bat- to state them 5 to ' present them as they are 
Ijofofe ih& mora! judgment of ^he - mmi 5 for the only way Isa 
wMeli we Gm knoY^ a thiag to be-iigli£or wrong is by seeing' it 
te- tkQ one or the other. Ho mam was ever led to me psreep- 
tl&a of tiie moral evil of a thing, by sFgoiag from its effects.. M© 
anay ase that a^ tliing, iBdiflerent 'm itself, is wrong ondeF circum- 
siaaees which make it productive- of evil ; and he may hav© Ms 
Impression of 'the degree in which athiisg'ss morally wroags, 
greatly iaSuenced by observing its eiects 5 bat all things right of 
■WffOiig in themselves are immediately perceived is their true cha- 
racter by every humaB minds as soon as they are fairly presented 
to it, or clearly apprehended, it is indeed admitted that the moral 
Judgment of men is often inHuenced by their interejitSj or by their 
previous moral condition. These causes operate, however, by 
either diverting the attention from the true object, so that it is riot 
in fact properly perceived; or by affecting favourably or other- 
wise the sensibility of the soul, and thus modifying the moral emo- 
tions by vyhose light and under whose guidance the judgment of 
the mind is formed. The question whether heretics should be put 
to death; if it could be presented clearly to dispassionate men, 
could receive but one answer. The reason why some affirm and 
others deny the propriety of such executions, is, that entirely dif- 
ferient questions are really before their minds. To a Protestant 
the question is, whether a man in the exercise of a discretion for 
which he is responsible to God alone, can justly be punished for 
the wrong exercise of that discretion, by those who have neither 
the competfency nor right to sit in judgment on the case. That 
question every'hiiman being must answer in the negative. But to 
a genuine Romanist, the question is, whether a man who is guilty 
of an atrocious crime should be puiiished at the discretion of those 
who are infallible in judgment on such matters, and who have full 
authority to carry their judgment into effect. Thfe again is a 
question which every man must answer in the a^rmative. The 
fact, therefore, that men make di^rent answers to questions 
involving grave points in morals, is no disproof of the self-evidenc- 
ing' light of moral truth J and of the legitimate authority with 
which it cOinmahds assent when it is dearly presented to the 
mmd. This being admitted, we say that th^ fact that the great 
siftasa of thfe intelugent and pious men of th^ country reject the 
doctrine that ** slaveholdiag is a hemous^crime in the sight of God,*' 
is proof that it is false. this fact cannot be accounted foif by 
saying they do not understand the question ; tha^ the thing denied 
is riot rightly conceived o1^ or is riot clearly pi-esented to thfeir 
minds. Bvery man kriows what slavehdiding is | and men know 
what they mean when they deny that it is in its very nature crimi- ; 
nal. Nor can it be said, that this Judgment arises from want of 



gs^si msa giv© ai Maolesit asseaS as sjglits, whicfej, w!iea:the|' $©m^ 
i© cciasIdeFj they sss t© li© WFoag, Tliis v/as tlie case ■S'dtli .flia 
olavs^lradej, mi mmsy otfef iisataaces ©f a siisaSiar aatur© migli^ lis 
addi2ced» TiefQ are also mmj ihmgs wMch are loag mgai'iei 
aa righij beeaiase Aay rsally are sight aposa the assuraption of tiis 
e©rrectee23 of ifee priociples adopted fey those w^o pmnonm® the 
Jodgmeat* Thus pnUmg hemilcB to death is rigfet^ oi the assjirwpiioji 
©f me mfajliMHty ©f the chyrcfe, and of its right to eaforc© Its pdg« 
meats by civil peaaMes. Is tlis present ease the Jodgmeatof the 
CKjasciesce of the mmUj on tiie subject of slaveholdisg, caoEOt be 
E8£ aside on the ground of wast of comidcmtlon. Tin© uraatteg' 
has been discussed in ©veiy.way for a series of years, aad that 
judffiisjeist Is becoming tl^ more fised, the more it is eisHgliteaesi, 

Worcaa this Judgment be invalidated by . attributiisg it te- cslfo 
iaterest. We readily admit that if a mm is personally iMo:. " J. 
m the decision of a queution, he ie not a fair Judge m 
The landholders in England sincerely believe the corn laws t. 
beneScial; the manufacturers as sincerely believe the revercjo 
Among ourselveg, the growers of cotton honestly hold one system 
of political economy, and the growers of hemp another. It is 
hardly possible for a man, whose interests are deeply involved in any 
question, to avoid allowing his mind to dwell unduly upon thos@ 
considerations which favour the decision which he desires, nor i@ 
he qualified to give the opposite considerations their proper weights 
But we deny that the great body of intelligent and good men in 
this country are under ^e bias of interest, in the Judgment which 
they give concerning slavery. They have no selfish interest in 
the matter. Those dwelling m non-slaveholding States might 
arrive at the conclusion that slaveholding is a sin, without endan*' 
gerin^ any of their jpersonal interests, or disquietina; their consci- 
ence m the least. Th^ are just as free from selfish bias in the 
case as though sitting m judgment on the despotism of Etsssia. 
The unbiased judgments therefore, of the great mass of intelligent 
and pious men in this country that slaveholding is not a crime,' 
given after due consideration, is itself an argument not to be 
gainsaid, against the primary principle of the abolitionists;, 

It may be asked how we know that such is the judgment of the 
intelligent and ^ood men of the country ? The answer is, th^t 
is a conceded point. What is more common here or abroad thaii 
the assertion that the church and the clerg;^ in this cdtiatry, are 
the. great enemies of abolition ? What topic of denunciation -!& 
more fipequent in all the publications d" the party than the eorrtip- 
tion of the church on this subject, and how ioud the complaints 
that no church has yet been brought ap to take ground With« thq 
abolitionists ? Now we.stippose no on^ not even an abolitionist^ 
wai deny that the ^ church, meaning thereby all in^ this pedt 
country who prbfe^ to be the followers of dhrist^ com|>rieeii a 
large portion m the intelligence and piety of the eotMtry ; and m 



to tlie cdHcateci men mi mckded among' the' members of the dhwchp 
it m plaiE that a utM emalier portion belong to the mnks of abolition- 
mm. Ho church (i. e., denomination of Christians) of any consider- 
ation for numbers, hao adopted the principle that slaveholders ds 
si2ch should be eEciuded from Christian communion.. The Con^ 
gregationalists of Mew England, the Episcopalians, the Presbyfce- 
flans, the Baptists, the Methodists, have one and all refused to, 
sanction the unscripiural doctrine on which the whole structure of 
moral abolitionism rests. Now we consider it little less than 
pre^sterous to assume that a mere fraction of the great family of 
Uhristians should, on a simple question of morals, be in the right, 
end the greatmass of their brethren, with the same advantages for 
forming a correct judgment, in the wrong. 

But have not the abolitionists the voice of the church in Great 
Britain in their favour ? Far from it There is indeed a great 
deal of loose declamation, and no little fanatical zeal on this subject 
prevailing in that country. But when did any denomination of 
Christians in Great Britain assume the ground that slaveholders 
should be excluded from the church? We are not aware that the 
missionaries of the Church of England, or of the Church of Spot- 
land; or of the Independents, or of the Methodists, or of. the 
Baptists, or of the Moravians, operating in countries where slavery 
existed, were ever directed or authorized to act upon the principle 
of debarrmg all slaveholders from the table of the Lord. That is 
a etep towarda the subversion of the scriptures as a rule of faith' 
and practice, yet to be taken. And the day we trust is far distant' 
when this form of benevolent infidelity shall receive the ^etnctidti 
of any of the great bodies into which the church is now divided. 

Strong ae these arguments against the doctrine of the abolitipii-; 
istsj derived from its necessary and actual ejects, and front the 
Judgment of the great mass of competent judges, are, we admit they 
would be driven to the wind by one clear declairation of scripture 
in its favouTo Let God be true, but every man a lian Into this 
scriptural argument, however, we cannot persuade ourselves to 
enter at any length, because the matter does not admit of argument. 
It is as plain a;s it can be made. A few years ago, when a spirit of 
^aticism seized the friends of temperance, much learning was 
escpended in the attempt to prove that the Bible condenmed as 
sinful even the moderate use of intoxicating liquor. Now what 
has become of that doctrine ? The plain sense of the scripture- 
like a mighty stream, has borne away all the learned rubbish so 
laborioudy raked together, Md would have done so had no attenipt 
Been made, able and conclusive as thosie attempts were, to remove 
that rubbish by other means. In like manner the scriptures do 
plmnly ielich that slaveholding is hot in itself a crime, that it is 
merd waste 6f time to attempt to prove it ; andja greeit deal%6Vs^ 
than a waste of time to attempt to make them teach the contrafyi' 

It will of course be admitted that what God has at any liih^- 
eanctioned cannot bs evil -ih its own nature. If, therefore, it ibkd 
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hd slsowa tliat God did fmmt Ms people ixailfcr tli© oM d!sp6ai8a<» 
tioa to be slaveholdei'Sj okvetioldiag in itself cmmt be a Imm^m 
crime. It m\\ faither bs admitted ihtkt mythmg permitted md@f 
the oM economy, aid which the apoades coatlaued to permit to 
tliose whom they received Into the ' churchj cannot be a crime 
justify mg exclusion from Christian eommimion. 

That God did under the old dispensation permit Ms people to 
hold slaves is proved not only by tne fact that Abraham was, with 
the implied permission of God, e slaveholder, but especially by the 
fact that through Moses that permission was expressly granted, the 
clasa of persons who might be held in slaveiy designated, the diSer- 
ent ways in which they might be reduced to a state of bondage 
pointed out, and laws enacted as to the manner in which they wer@ 
to be treated. Ail these are plain matters of fact, admitted, as far 
as we know, by every man, woman and child, who ever read the 
Bible, until the lurid day of modem illumination. These facts ar© 
abundantly proved by t)r. Junkin and Mr, Graham in the pamph- 
lets which stand in the margin of this article, and to which we refer 
any of bur readers who have any doubt on the subject. We shall 
content ourselves with merely citing a few passages from the laws 
of Moses, allowing them to speak for themselves. 

What however is a slave ? Before determining whether slavery 
is recognised in the Bible, we must know what slavery is. "A 
slave," says the reviewer of Dr. Junkui's pamphlet, "is a human 
being who is made an article of property." And this is the deOsiU 
tion usually given by abolitionists. The gravamen of the charge 
against 8layer3r is, that it makes a man aching in distinction 6'om 
a person. This charge is an absurdity in the very terms of itj and 
vet we doubt not that it is some obscure feeling of the outrage to 
human nature involved in making " a man a thing " that is the source 
of much of the horror commonly expressed on this subject; and 
the reason of the ready credence often given to the doctrine that 
'"^ slaveholding is a hednous crime." It wpuld indeed be a great 
crime, and moreover a great miracle, if .it involved makmg things 
of human beings. Under no sj^stein of slave-laws that ever 
existed is a slave regarded otherwise than as a person, that is, an 
intelligent moral agent. - Those very laws, atrocious as they often 
are, by holding the slave responsible for his acts, suppose him to be 
a human being. The abolitionists impose upon tnemselves and 
others by not defining what they mean by property, and by noi 
dptermining the sense in which one man can oe said to be the pro- 
perty of another man. Property is ^mply the right of possession 
jMid use; the right of having and using.- From the necessity of 
tfee case, as well as from the laws of God, this right must vary;, 
according to the nature of its^ object. If a man heis property ia 
land, he niust usd it as land, and h^ canbot use it j&s anything else, 
if" he has toroperty in an animal he can use it only as an^a 
and if he oas property in a man, can use Mm only jeis a pian. 
Apd as the uiso he may make of an animal is riigiilate^ by its 
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iMuiQ-.m.d by. the k'ws of God? Go.his prop34y is a man gives 
Urn m light to treat klm eoBtmry to his aatiarej or to act-to wards 
Mffl with iaJuGtice. If obs maa lias propssty in another he mi28| 
still treat Mm m a human being ? if he kiMs him he is guilty of mm" 
ders if he insults or womids him he- la guilty of cruelly; if Ii© 
shute him out &om the gospel, he will find me blood of a soul ispon 
Ms hmds ; if he keep him in ignorance, h@ is guilty of gross injus- 
tice. The right of property, even, if admitted, gives no right to do 
any of the things just mentioned. It gives in some cases the 
-power to do them, Just as the right of a parent to the c<>ntrol of his 
children gives hini the. power of rendering them miserable, qX 
depriving them of the gospel, and of brio^iog them up in igno- 
rance. But it confers no right to do these things. It is the con- 
fused notion which the^ entertain ©f the right of properly which 
leads the writers on this sui^ect into most of their false reasoning. 
" If,** says the Reviewer before quoted, " A may justly hold B aa 
property, as he holds his land, cattle, &c. ; it necessarily follows 
that A may justly sell B to be separated from his wife, and B's 
children to be separated from their parents." P. 69. He might 
as well say, that because a man may justly hold cattle as property, 
as he holds his lands or trees, therefore he may justly treat hig 
cattle as if they wern made wood. His property in cattle gives 
him no right to use them in any way in which sentient creatures 
ou^ht not to be used ; and his property in a man gives him no 
right to use hintf in any way in which a rational, immortal 
b^ing, his equal in the sight of God, may not properly be used. 
The right of property is merely the right to hav© and to use 
a thing according to its nature; and as a man has a rational, 
moral, and social nature, it is no more an incident of the right 
of property in him, that these attributes m&y be disregarded, 
than it is an incident of the right of property in an ox or horse 
that their nature as sentient creatures may be disregarded. 
What men have the power to do, in ^virtue of the relation in which 
they staisd to others, and what they have a ri^ht to do in virtue of 
thai relation, are two very different things, which abolitionists con- 
stantly confound. As already remarked, the parental relation 

gives a man the power to do a thousand things he has no right to 
o; so the relation between master and slave, assuming it to be a 
penecsfy righteous one, gives the former the power to do many 
tlsn^ which that relation cannot justify. The only righS: of pro- 
peny^ which one man has or can have m another, is a right io his 
services | .|ust as his right of projperty in a horse is a right to have 
and use mm as a horse. And as the obligation arises out of 
ownership in the latter case, to provide for the wants of the horse, 
as a sentient creature, so ike obligation arises ont of the ownership 
in the former case, to provide for the wants o$ the man, not ohiy 
m a sentient, but as a mtional, moral, social a^d immortal b^ingt 
And as the man who, on the plea of ownership, should neglect thi^ 
wants of hie horse» would b€ < self condemned^ so the linan-^ho, 



QE a:s!aB|as' |Jleaj, mi3gleeSs'.th© infimtely more pressmg "siifaxitBof Ms 
slaTCi as a ratiosaali.creatdres -will be condemned ,1?^. tlie. iinM 
Jodgment God mi. mm. If abplilionlsts coi^d disabos's tlsdr 
minds: of their srade ideas on the subject of. propefly, thoogfa tisey 
might find they , bad lost almost all their stock ia Irade, thsy woDild 
at:1ea3t have the satisfaction of understanding what they are writing 
about, md might be induced to adopt wiser measures for accom« 
pHshing their object. 

It follows from what has been smd of' the, right of propertys .m 
consisting in the right of having and using, that it may Ibe trans? 
ferable. It is not necessarily so, as a man may have a full right 
to have and uee a thing, when he cannot transfer that right to 
another. This is often the case when a certain property is attach- 
ed to an office or a title. In other cases the right of transfer may 
be restricted by certain conditions ; as when slaves axe bound to 
the soil Their owner can sell them only on condition of selling 
the land on which they live» The price he receives is not the 
mere value of the land, but the value of the land together with the 
value of his right to the service of those living upon it In ordi- 
nary cases, however, the right of property is transferable. If I 
have a right to the possession or use of anything, I may give, of 
sell^ or bequeathe that right to another. Of course, however, I cm 
pive only what I posisess ; and as m^ right of proj>erty in a man 
IS and can be nothmg more than the nght to his services, that is all 
I can transfer to another j and this right must go with e\l the 
responsibilities which of necessity attach to it ; the responsibility 
of providmg for his wants as a man, who has a soul as well as a 
bod^. When, thei^fore, we speak of buying and selling men, all 
that is or can be meant is the transfer of this right of service r a 
right of necessity limited and defined by the nature of the being 
wbose services are to be rendered. A man's right to^ the services 
6^ another may be unconditional, so. that he may ^nsfer it at any 
time or to any person ; or it may be so limited that he can Iraos- 
fer it only when he transfers the land onv^^hich the man lives i pt 
his riffht may extend to only a part;«^ his^time, as in the case of 
the old feudal tenures ; or to a jparticular .kmd of service onlyi such 
as that due from a feudal proprietor to Ua lord, or from a subject 
to his sovereign; But whatever thfr ri^t Ie^ it is generally Iras^ 
ferable, and therefore we find subjects passiicig firorn xme spve^igis 
to another, serfe from one landlord to anothei^ aiid slaves i^omttKl® 
master to another ; and in all these cases, which In principle as:e 
^e .same»i there is nothing ; more ^ban the tram&r o(f the ri^t c^ 

'service., ', ,;• .i.: ■ -o,-.' : r.- 

. : Another ODvio^ remark i^hich dowa from what has bee2i smd:%« 
litat.the nature of the relation between s master and ius slsvM do^ 
iot depend upoa the mode in .which :t^t relation is 
li^toiilithe time it is to continue, Any/maa ;who i» the; |>ropei^i©f 
asiother maji,, ?5» by Ih^ admittedf; definition of^^e its&r^, a smTe. 
ma^tei:^ not» us 1^ as tHe: ii^ure.of the rej^dion Is 4!o^ 



guirchiaae i and if by purcfiase^ i^; snat'tefs not wtethei* t&e msba .was 
BoM by Minssif, or Ms parentSj or by a foraier owner, or by . tli? 
Stat© In psmishment of eome crime. The validity and justice of ^ 
man's title to any property, do indeed depend npon the iminediatel|' 
prior' title "whence it is derived. And if the proposition of.th^ 
isljolitionists was that the right of property in man, unless acquired 
in a proper way, cannot be Justly claimed or exercised, it would be 
p^rfeetly harmlese. It would be analogous to a declaration that 
landkoiding under a fraudulent title is unjust. But would it hence 
follow that landholdhig is a heinous crime ? Their proposition 
ie that slaveholding is a crime ; and their argument is tnat bn0 
snan cannot rightfully own another man; that from his nature 
man cannot be an article of property ; and they attempt to susiaiin 
thie argument from scripture by trying to show that the Bible^ S(0 
from authorizing one man's owning another, expressly forbids 
It. Having shown that ownership in man includes and can include 
nothing more than a right to his services, our object in this para^ 
^raph is to prove the fallacy of the above argument, by showing 
Irstihat it is so broad as to include all modes of acquirmg this 
ngiit of property, since it condemns the thing itself ; and secondly, 
that listen tney come to the scriptures, they attempt to evade'.th^ir 
authority by resting their condemnation not on the thing itsielf, npt 
bh the mere fact of one man's oviming another, but on the partiicu- 
lar mode in' whic^ he acquires his right as owner, and on the leiigth 
of time he exercises it But if the fundamental principle of tl^e 
abolitionists is correct, it Obviously makes no difierence how the 
yehtioQ of master and slave is constituted. However ownership 
in man is acquired, it must, according to their doctrine^ be unjust 
-and offensive to God. If a man reduced to poverty, not knowing 
how to oibtain a stijppdrt, comes to another and offers to serve hi^ 
sH his life, if the law of the land recognises such a: contract, he 
Iseesimes a slave ;'he belongs to his master in the. fullest sense in 
which one man can b^^on^ to another. This is what the Egyp- 
ti^niB did, when under the pressure of famine, having sold ev*ery- 
^hing thiey had, they came to Joseph and said : Buy us and piir 
3anf for bread J and Joseph gave them bread dnd said, BehpW I 
have bought you and youf land for FhiaraGh. Here is an iust^nci^ 
of the relation of msister aiid slave constituted by vblunta^ry 
^raci^^ cases of a like kind r^cordei^ in 

scri|ftare on e^Iess extensive scale. Now sujipbsiS that Jl mHiii^fid 
lhad "in- this way acquired the right of property to a number %f 
men, shoiild, as a gjift or for money, transfer that riffht to attoJtheii 
■would its nature be altered by the transfer? vWomdthe r^ett';^ 
more slaver in the sedPnd case than in the former ? #&i^d JiHl 
iGrst' master be entitled to lift clean hands to jGrdd, and ^e 8^|| 
Ibe'^nian-stealer, and everything else that abblitibnists csill slaW- 
iolders? It is perfectly obvibils that the nature of the Fblatidk 'dj' 
iheir priadpie, does not depend On the' mode m whicli it-is ; 
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' If a mm sells Mmsdf he is ,mmh a 'slai/e m if.soM hj 
mm, mi consequeHiSty the ©boMtloaists caiiis0t.,eTOd©\-tIii9 
y of the. sacred scriptures^ fey's^yIlsg.(^^ogll wltfeoiit eH^' 
.that the-.akves the Israelites were psMfiitted to IsoMs sol^ 
Suppose they didp their maQters were still 8la?efe©!d©s@5 
s,, according to their doctriaej guiSty of a helaoH.s cH?P's 
against God, 

';' -' Nor does the mature of the rektioa between -, raaster ahd slave 
depend on the length of time for which it is to continue. A mm sold 
fpx a term of years is as much a slave as a man sold for life. This 
is evident from the definition of the word slave, as one who belongs 
to 'another J from the mage of scripture and of human laws oii mQ 
subject. In most of the states in which slavery has been abolished, 
it was enacted that daves bom after a certain year should be free 
at the age of twenty-one or twenty-five years. Until that age.they 
l^ere slaves ; subject to all the laws relating to that class of persons. 
It hence follows, that if the Bible sanctioned slaveholding for a 
tbrm of ^ears, it sanctioned what aboHtionists condemn as d 
feeiriouE crime. The validity of the argument therefore against 
the abolitionists, drawn from the laws of Moees, does tiQt depend 
«^n the question whether the slaves thei*e spoken of soldi themseiveSj 
or whemer their bondage was perpetual or ceased at the year of 
lubilee. If they were sold so as to belong to another man for life 
or for ia term of years, they were for the time being slaves/ 
ylf 'the abolitionists turn round and say their arguments are 
chtected ajgmnst mvoluntary and perpetual bondage, we answer^ 
lV;That such is not the, fact Their denunciations are dlreete4 
^gsansi siaveholding, against making men property^ an ari^cle of 
iraffi* ' 1 be bought and sold. But a slave who sold himself, as 
the Egyptians did, may be sold by his master for life or a term of 
ifewea, as well as a man who was born a slave. And, therefore, 
their arguments are not iss point of fact confined to slavery ^hich 
is involuntaxy. and pierpetusu.^ % a multitude of cases in our 
bjwn c^uiitiry and elsewhere, slaves prefer to remain the property 
of their masters, secure of an abundant support^; when in hpiitb, 
and of a comfortable maintenance in sickness and ol^ age. In all 
inich c^ee^ slaveholdingis not a hislnbip crime, if Involuistary b^^ 
^^ge'alon^ Is slavery. Yet it, is notonous that the class of slave- 
^Ider? whose slaves prefer to remain, such, are not isxempied 
i^p^ the denpncia^ons of the abolitionisls. They sire considered 
M'hptiivaK an unlawful relation to their feHow: ^^^ 
were living; in aduitery or In 




^Ipjjgq.df jposilac is of course a jf^ncession Imt 
^ij«^ii?e|f,a sin. .. A'!£^^mEy,b?'%,^lu:^c|e.of '-pr_ 
%|9|iight sbld/k),inay:be.a slave, pr(j^ded:^e", , 
WloQ 80. Slavekoldib^^P iiiettf is likW landhoidln^, nglii or m 




aecpf iii3g to ds-esisssitaEces, Tlis propriety m hath d&^miii ©a' the 
"Validity of tit!©. It m BmM for a mm to Iissp posEeaslba of a 
pie&s cjf lands to wMch Sie Sias ao other title tliaa iorce or fimd ? 
aadiiissiBfol fe ®jie maiato hold aaottier as a ak'^re aoless ha 
lias a legitohi^ tit!© to Ms services. The -whole questiosi aow is^ 
.'what 18 a jegitagfflate title f Abolitionists are forced, mcoaslsteatly 
mdeedy to admit that consent of parties confers a good title. Bot 
caa such title be aci|Jiired iia no ofljer way ? A full answer to tiiat 
question would reqoire a tbofough esamination of the oii^ of the 
right of propeity, and of the circjamstances ^hich righmiliy give 
&m mm. a claim, more or less estended, to th@ services of anomer. 
Ssich an esaminatioa, however, the present occasion forbids, and 
■&m object does nut desnand it. It is enough to remark, L That the 
, validity of e present title of a man to his property does not de- 
pend on tl validity of the title of the original possessor from 
whom the right is derived. That is to sav, the title which thb 
.people of this country have to their farms, does not depend man 
the question whether the Fops and the eovereigns of Europe bad 
a dght to take this countrv ^om the Indians, and give it to whom 
they pleased. Most landholdex^ in New Jersey trace their titles 
,to me giil by Charles II. to the Bake of Yorfi. If it be admit- 
ted that Charles had no valid right to the soil, and therefore coold 
convey mm to his brother, nor his brother to the original propri- 
etors who purchased from hini, it will not follow that the title of 
the present holders of the soil is invalid or unrighteous. Neither 
does it follov/ from the simple fact that the ancestors of the Slaves 
now in this country were most unrighteously obtained, that the 
title of the owners of the present generation is necessarily invalid. 
^. It may be remarked, that the rcight of ownership of one man in 
another, that is, a right to his services, may arise from dependence. 
KT; that dependence is absolute and perpetual, so will the right of 
property be. If it is only partial and temporary, the right arising 
trom it wiil m like manner be partial and temporaiy. Depend- 
ence is one of the sources at least of the obligation of children to 
render service to th^ir parents ; and the assumjption of such de- 
pendence of feudal ^eris m their lords, and of subjects on their 
spverei^s, is made one great ground of the claim of the latter to 
the services of the former. I^thereforej one man was absolutely 
dependent oh another jfor support and protection^ he would be his 
slave^that is, he wbuld be righteously bound to render him service, 
i^his, remark is made simply as indicating one of the ways in which, 
^e rektion between master might ori^ate without 

injustice. ,8. But as all slaves in this country were bom sucKii the 
pm^ practibally jmportaiit question isi whetherja constitutioia; of 
socieity in which one ; man is by hii^ placed inisiich a relation! to 
aii0ther mp^.as to be b^ for him,[]Dpdn conditioti^f 

baying aU ins ^ants ai & hxm^m being adequately supplied j;4s 
MBQ/stssm\yr;-M^^ question cannot be Imswered in;^ the 

i^rmoltive^ 'without asserting that it is sinful to have the reMtive 



.pcjsilloE '.of' mea, m so.dstj slefeFmk'ed hf-ths amdeijl ©f MttK 

lag ihs • Bible md the edmmoa jnigment cff -maakiad, - By di^ks 
.■appoiatmeats, under the oM diepsasatioB, om mm was bom, Hsgta 
Brieatjtlie most imporlaM' posMoa m the commimity»-agiotheF an 
mdlmsy p'riest, mother a- simple Levltej aootiiei- a iaymaffij, -wlio 
jCOiaH never attaia to' the privileges -of the oihsr ciasges,- fisd 
another a Iiewer of wood and drawer of water. Such am asraage- 
'me»t camot in itself be smUsI;- because -God o?damed it i nor does 
the light of nature contradict this decisioE of the word of God. Ie 
some states of society thie sioiight b@ the best method of dbtributiog 
the various classes of the commuisitys in others it might fee .liigtily 
injucioue. It is therelbre neither forbiddeo nor commanded. Mm 
are left at liberty to determine the mode m which socie^ shall he 
constituted, guided by the peculiar circumstances of the community, 
and the immutable obligation to adopt that method which is for the 
general good. Moreover, neither the church nor world has ever 
maintalEed that hereditary monarchy and hereditary nohility were 
in their own nature sinftfl, s<> that no man can be h monarch or a 
noble without committing heinouB crime in the sight of God. And 
even if the monarch were possessed of irresponsible power ove)p th6 
property and lives of hig subjects, undesirable and impossible as sjich 
a form of government would be« in an advanced state of society, 
it would not in its nature be sinful. Even Mr. Bimey, the abolt' 
tion candidate for Presidency, has admitted that his conscience 
would allow him to possess the unlimited powei" of a Eomai^ Em^ 
peror, though it would direct him to use i&at power for the benefit 
of his subjects. But if the word of God does not condemn as 
sinful either the possession of unlimited power, or the "lesig^ation 
by the accident of birth of the person who is to hold it ; then 
it is admitted that it is not necessarily sinful thkt one mai^ should 
by birth be assigned to the itink of king, nobH or master, aiiiid 
another to that of subject, commoner, or mve. As this di^^rsity 
of condition among men has always esidted, as there hstve .Jways 
been masters end servants, if there is nothing sinful in the nature 
of the relation, neither is there in its b^ing determinigd by birthl 

Does then the word of God sanction this relation? Bid it per- 
mit the Israelites to own men, to buy - and sell them ? Kf sk), mm 
no mm who can bow his heart and Consdence to the authoiitV; o? 
God, can pronomce slaveholdiiig to bef a heinoos crim6. it is 
conceded, that the heathen by whom ^es© patriarchs ^ thei? 
^ d,esoei)dants were gurround^d, were slaveholders in the stsictsst 
l^nse of the term. This was the ciise Mth tho E^yptiaii^ the 
Midianit^c and the inhabitiu[&ts of Canaan. The Reviewer of 
J)r. Jmikiii allows that Joseph in the house of P^tiphar t^as p?o- 
l^jrly called a Hebrew slave, and; that the servants given by AM- 
melei^h to Abraham were slaves, since Abimekch wai ti hyth^n. 
iiJidiLon. what evidence does this convicticai j^i^ that the iiiatheis 
of tBat age were slaveholders t It test® oa the fact that the telp* 



tw^B apeak ®f thek ■h&mmgihuymg^sel^gi-md..^nQg m?Mj msB 
^, s0F?aits.. ^ This is jegaraed as euMcieat;- •: Bui all -this Ig I'&QOfd^i 
©I, Slje.FatfiarchB aad of &s,llebfews miQi Moaes.,-.' -AbratesB Is 
0pj5kga of as fea^iag. meE ser^aals aad msid seFvaats^ they ar® eisa? 
Ei|erat®«i as a pan of Ma., possessioae § lie is sdd to , have - received 
slayes as^a .preseBtJ' Ablmelech .took, shesp' ,aad osea? sadv-ia^ea 
aeryaits- aad saaiii- servants, and gave ihem. mio Abraham. Geij» 
14, Pharaoh had before m^de, Islm. a similar gaft, forit is smi^ 
te-©atr@ated Ab?am well for Sarah's, sake, aid he had shssp^ aiad 
osep, and he asses^ a'Ed mm 'servaQts, aod maid servaBio. ■ Me 
mmmQked " all that were^ bouight with his momy^^ llag©ff' was 
his Boiid-woman, aad as ssach is.coatirasted."ws4li& Sarah who. was a 
free womaa. . AILihat the apostle says ..of this, case m-G&hho^ 
depends for its sigBiicancy on the fact that 'HagaS' was a 
slave, to whom could be applied the phrase sis SovUtes^ ys»mc^ "gea- 
deriiog to< bondage." How coiild it be said,'* She is inbondag^i 
with her childreQ/' but on the assumption Uiat she was a slave, 
and that , the children of a slave mother were, bora in bondage? 
This.is the very point of the apostle's illustration. So ia later 
times we hear of the Hebrews having, baying, and selling slavey 
for a slave, is a man who. may. be bought and sold. ;In lumbers 
axd.j S6 el seqq., we iiave an. account of ^e distributioa of the 
spoil taken £rom the Midiamtesy among whick women and children^ 
are enumerated, and which were, given in certain propc»rtions to 
the conquerors. This is a narrative, which if found in any othes 
book, would be universally understock as teaching that these Cap- 
tives were , sla'^es. . And there is no reason- why it should not be 
so understood here.. As we have in this case one of the ways m 
which the Hebrews were allowed by God to acquire slavea, so we 
hear of their possessing them, and iouyiog and selling them. . In: 
I^ev. sxiii iO, 11, itis said,,** A: sojourner of a priests or an hired 
servant, shall not eat of the. holy thing. But if the priest buy «any: 
soul with Ms money he shall eat.of it,,and he that is bom m hia 
house, they shall eat of it'- . Tl^ precisioa of modem language 
CQuld not distinguish more accurately between a free servant and 
a slave, liiaE i» doise; in this pasisage. The law jrespecting the 
Passoyer wa^ of the ^tne kind. ^ There shall no stranger eat- 
thereof ; but every man^i. sorvaBit" that is bought with money, when 
thou ; hast circumcised him, then he shall eat.thereof,'' Ex. xii., 48j^s 
44o Being thus bought, tnese slaves were by the law of Mmei 
r^rded as the psfdperty of itheir raastera. They are ! called! 
mf>ney^ j>os8e8sion. ; if a mon smote his servant, if he died ucudei^ 
his. hand, the master was to, be punished ; if he continued a day or 
twoUhe owaer was not punished,, for the servanl was hk money/^ 
Ej& 21,; 'The iipht of masters ta sell their s^ves is constahtr^ 
as^medf . It is implied < in the right to buy, whiqh snipposes acsale./ 
It is implied in the very nature/of the relation, as the slav:e ;*saii 
the money, the possession^.the ■inheritacc© of tfaie 'inaster. . .;ft risj 
implied in the restrictions whicli are impinged npon the: right^^^ 



•mm (8saM aetssM a fsKrsals 'slave - wIjoihs lie -fed .IiKiujK--,"; 'r^'&m 
ehalt mt make merctiaBdise ©f :&es' becawss tliois feast, inEj^^liid liijr/' 
SeiiSi--ssiy 14. M^^r sooM lis sell .to a -foFsiga laatlmjSsi 
ssl.j, &. If..E mastes' woimded a slave; h® mnlA- a©t .sell'Mffij-iia 
STsOst fefc him- go free. 'withwut moneys- Es. ssi 
; ■■. fThe . clearest and m©st espMciS eaastmsiits off this ■whole subject 
are- fooKd la Lev, sav,, i@-4@. If thy hmlhQ'S that dwelMk hj 
thee^be w^@ii poor? sind be sold liBto the@; thou shalt not c^ompd 
Mm to sas^ as a.bosd servant ? as an hired servant^ cc-Sil 'as a 
sojourner shall he be "with thee, mid shall se^v© thee unto 'ijis yeas' 
oC -jubilee 5 I^jj- shall hs depart from thesj hoik \m and isis chsljlFeE 
with hiisij sad shall -rstum mito his owgj familys and iiato^-the TO2= 
ssssioa of Ms father shall - lie setura. For they are my serrats 
which I broi^ht forth .out of thelasid-of Egypt -5 ihsj shall mi bs 
eoM: as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule over mm mm ligosir; but 
shalt fear thy God^ Both thy bondmen^and thy boBdmaias, which 
thou shalt have, 5e of m& heathen that are rouad about you i 
of ' them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover} of the 
children of the strangers tha^ do sojourn among yoii; of them shall 
ye buy, and. of their families that are with yoi^ which they begat 
imyour land; and they shall be your possession. And yeshiill 
i^&e cinem ' as an- iDheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
ikem for a possession. The^ shall be your bondmeii for ever ; but 
QV^er; your brethren the children of Israel, ye shall not rule over 
oae:aaother "With rigour.- : . • 

We do not know how this passage can be rendered plaimer lhaffi 
it is, nor; can we hope that any man, who is in such a state of mind 
as to prevent his seeing and admitting that it authorized the He^ 
brews to hold slaves, could be convinced even if one rose from thd 
dead. It is ; here taught, 1 * That if a Hebrew through poverty 
^old himself, he shoulcT ^ot be reduced to the abject state of a 
s|ave. : 2. That he slaould be treated as a hired servant; 3. And 
be allowed to go free at the year of Jubilee. This is the precise 
condition which abolitionists assign to the heathen servants among 
the Hebrews, whereas it is here declared to be peculiar to servants 
wllo were children of Israel 1 who could not b^ sold as bondmen* 
venditiom ma,ndpii, B.B the elder Michaelis iranslatest it Of the 
other class it is taught, 1. That they aonight be bought ^r bon^*' 
nien. 3. That they might be held as a possession or property. 
They might be bequeatned by Uieir masters to the ehildren as & 
possession ; kereditario jure possidebitkimMyihsdls teiid&m t^^ 
phrase I or as De Wetfce translates^ it to the letter: Ihr sn&^&sie 
vmmhan auf enre Sdhtie na&h eisch als Eigenthum. m&tf 
hegmistha gh&a t» your cHMreii i^fhr mU for apossession^t 4, This 
bandage was perpetssaL They shaii be yotir Itondmen for evcsr. 
One of the pomts of digtiaction belw^n tfee two classes w^ts^ #t£ 
ihsifoftmr could not be sold in perpetuity-r-4he Isitter mig|£> ; As 
tise land of a Hebrew could not be ^enated^ so [Usf 'f^t^n. could 
BDt be tedticed to perpetual bondagi^ . ' At th^ year of j<tyie@ )^ 



mkh-thwiMmQB: allows-- th&' hes.th.m 'M he zeimei i€> psF^istel 
li«aia^©« • M@hmwB shM-mv h® -Bdd^'.wltk ike mh oi M^d&veg 

■¥©rj __poiiit- of-contast, .?» :4©.. - If 4h8 foi'mei''. pjtgsage/fpfbadp 
f fSdsselsig Israelites to ■ the coaditioE- ; of ■ slsi^'sgj .the • .latter allowed 
tliSj JseEtfssK tOibe so reduced. ; Agaiiis, bolk ths Hebrew^ Swords 
Slid the , constf isctloa m' v. 3% are . ihs ^ same . as v. 46« An Israel- 
ite' .^'^■^ois shalt not compel to- senre. as- a 'bond asrvaat 5" the hea- 
=tlie8s /*'shs!I-.be.yoor bondmeBi*^ - .What -Is. fofbiddea mrthe-'ofte 

.eases was allowed iR tfe^^other.'?^- ' ■ ■ . ■ 

., ^ .If -thea, -mea, who were the- pyopertyj a possession of •.other mea, 
mh} might h& boaght and soldi who could be gives or bequeathed 
as a possession to the cbildren of their masters^ . were slaves, thoB 
W€re th© Hebrews allowed to hold slaves. The attempts made to 
@vade this plaiB teaching of the scriptures are precisely similar to 
t&ose which are made to prove that ^e Bible condemnB as sia= 
fu! allruse, of wine as a oeverage, and that it pronounces eveiQ 
def^sive wiur to be sinful. It is impossible to answer o^s^e 
gssertions. And the more festravagant the assertion^ the more 
impossible the answer. How can a man be refuted who should 
say, as we know an ultra advocate of temperance did say, that 
the passage which speaks of John the Baptist coming neither* eal- 
lag nor drinkingi means; that he drank no water;, but only mijki; 
whereas Christ came drinking water 1 though he was called- a 
gluttonous man and a wine<^bibberi So when abolitionifts say in 
reference to all the passages above referred to» that the bondmc^ 
of the Hebrews, eves mm among the heathen, were voluntary 
servants, who themselves received the purchase money paid for 
them, that they were in fact hired servants, receiving wages, hiring 
themselves fop a temi of years instead of for a sin^e year, or for 
a..dav« or week^ or month, who>could neither be sold nor bequeathed ; 
we Bapw not how they are to, be answered, any more than if they 
were to assert they were all ten &et high. Certain it is, the asser- 
tl<m is gratuitous..' It is not only destitute of support, but contrary 
to the pkin meaning of the words^ and- to the sense attributed to 
them in all B^Si Moses found the institution al slavery existing 
€it Ms dayi and acted with regard to^ it ais he did with regard to 
many other things ; instead of prohibiting it, he inade laws jegti° 
lating the power, of the master, and furthering the Interests of the 
dave^ He for3}ade> any Hebrew being reduced to the state: ^»f 

, * We cq>y pari of the eomaent of Henirr as given in the Comprehensive C^tfol- 
mentaiy ofi ya. 44^6. ** They might jpuircbasa bondtQeu of the heathen batidiis 
roarid aboat iiie&L or of tiioe® ai^^r» that eojooTned s^ao^ Qiem (oxc^ptj (^^t^je 
mym miSifm to, &f iestxpfsid}, a^pcught claim a do^Qinxoo- over : tbem^ and «mteil 
iheni on their fsffluties ta aa inheritonce, for the yeas* of JuMles should give 
chaiiKrtd lheilii;»* Th|i he sayhirMiesameA to intimate "mi^Hdhe sihai ha^ftiSKo 
beoolt of the g08pe1<>jtibili»s,-hTit <M^;lsbtellte0 ^i 

feaanbjr faitlij mimihmiWp^ eatMrd?) feeatheairfs, they c^tiJiwe Iwadmen." J^^ 
Metthe^ Heftry were living n«w and in ^sonntry, ehoold we not see him tht^ 
ffla^ ^ih dep^tion &om tnioieS^i^ : 



■'pai'|i^saai lsoadag©.i''ii© '•feqwed- iiiat slaves '©f ■ Ji8atliea-©'^igla 
sIioiijMijs set feei'vteiisver -ilmj ■m<Bm wmllf treaiedp^aii^ -m^u 
■pxmBUment for Buok emelifi'l&e^^^ thd' iw&Qt&f BhmM 

'.asssjlias toWEirdo iheisi- the ■ f eepoMbilitles of a--..pa3'eiii9riats,'0dMSS 
'■ihew iato tlis 'c©¥02'aat of God w tlio^sgh. tlie^-wefe Hs owa 'syi- 
■^sreas graiiS tliem access to- the means ol'sdi^m^B -m^metmnshf 
■■Mmiiikig ^em to the passoirer and other comlliemofaMTC fsis&'s 
l>y which the 'kEOwIe%eof ■Ood'^deallsigs with ;hjs: peopk was 
•i>mcii>aiiy preserved and propagated? aad fee eujoiaed that tfeey 
•shouM share ia^aSl the' privileges of the Sabbatli' and safebafscal 
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•state of the world, to provide for the impfouea: 
of meo. Afld by this means thousands fr©L. 
Qatibns were irescued irom heathenism, introduced iato the chisirch 
Hirf' God and made a component part of Ms people. 

We have thoaght k the less necessary to go into detail on the 
argomeat from me Old Testament, because we consider aboli- 
tionists as abandoning the whole ground) and conceding the whole 
qnestion, when they come to the New Testament How they can 
^avoid feeling cdndeniaed oat of their own lips, is more than %v© 
cati understand. The admitted facts of the case ate these, i. That 
it the tioie of the introduction of Chriatianity, slavery in its worst 
form prevailed estsnsively over the woridi* The slaves are eeti- 
mated as amounting to one-half or two-third& of the population of 
the Roman Empire j and the severity with which they were treated 
was extreme. 2. That neither Gtedst nor hit apostles ever 
deiipunced slaveholding as a crime, 3i That they never urged 
emancipation 1bs am immediate duty* These as^ the facts s the 
itofereffice is irresistible, slaveholding cannot 'be a crim®. It is 
l^acied by th# inspired writers upon the game ground with despotism. 
The possession of absolute g»vere»gnty in the statej the exercise 
by one toan of the i«pr^me legislative; judicial and executive fon<!- 
liotts of governmesii^ is not iii ite bwft nature sinful. If such a 
sovei^eign is wise, just and benevdlenti he may be? a great bene- 
factor, and secuite tne apptobation of all good men. Aucbrdingiy, 
"the aptostles,* though living undfe^ 

te^tioice : all iajustlba anl crittelty^ whether k despot, master, or 
■isareni^'-'fflever'isiay'^^ the^siii' 6f ds5spotiEini----'vGn -tite 

cbntriir^, they eii^ined the duty; of submiisio^ to the 6Mreke of 
that; liuthoi-ityiteachi&g that h 

^uted, v^m m ordinance of @od v that the king, thodgh such a Mog 
as Hero, was still the minister of Cod, avenger to execute 
Wrath; respotisibie for the exerd^^ 
;,|Qs?e^8ioti^'i6f:it.;-^ 

'jwit'E greaters^powesr^ over -their i.slattNes mm any" mastef. '.£»w.>pei- 
sesSes, the? atKteti^s; iii«««ad of • esjttiiilag th^m to lay it i^d©/*^?^ 

it::ip!K6pe^,.to;:be'^^ 
their dealings, remembering that they too Md a mast^s m ae^v^& 



33^ ^^^mrnQlmm. 

Or th^ Mlmm th&y mpmQi obe<!ieac<&j siot balj wlieailie-'tittastep 
were good aad gentle, but also whm they were froward'; ; liokl»i?g 
?ip to them the esampSe of the Eedeemer himself, who Batienily 
submitted to injury. They cautioied those who had celieviri'g 
masters, against despising them because they wer©^ brethVek; 
The equality whbh e:dsted between them aiid their masters, as 
brethren in Ghrisf was no reason why they should not render to 
them the honour and siervice due to tliem as their masters accoriJ- 
ing to the iesh. 

Such is the plain teaching of the New Testament on this subject, 
and it is absolutely irreconcilable with the assumption that the 
.apostles regarded slaveholding as a hemous crime. It is here that 
the argument of the abolitionists breaks down entirely. We have 
often seen children building houses with cards ? after laying a 
broad; foundation and carrying up the structure with the greatest 
care and skill to the proposed height, in {)lacing the last card in 
position, the whole collapses and lies in ruins at their feet. Thus 
these brethren begin with Abraham, and by dint of learning, inge- 
nuity, and hard asserting, make out a tottering case ; but wheii 
they come to the admission that Christ and his apostles, though 
living in the midst of slavery, never denounced blavehoiding as a 
sin and never enjomed immediate emancipation as a duty, their 
whole laborious structure is prostrated in a moment. The coiibcs- 
sion of those facts is a concession that they differ from their Hastier 
and his inspired apostles. 

The solution wnich they give of the facts referred to is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. They say in substance, that the apostles 
concealed the truth, that they were afraid of consequences, that 
they acted from policy or motives of expediency.* Our answer 
to this is: That such conduct would be immoral. For men 
professing to be inspired teachers of truth and duty, to appear 
among men livmg in the daily commission of a heinbus crime in 
the sight of God," and never once tell them it was a crime ; to 
allow them to go on in this course of iniquity to the ruin of their 
souls, is a supposition which shocks the moral sense. Nothing but 
the explicit declaration that slaveholding was a crime, and immer 
diate emancipation a duty, could satisfy the demands of conscience 
in such a case. Men were constantly coming to the apostles to 
ask what they must do to be saved, what God would have them tp 
do, and if they did not answer those questions openly and honestly, 
according to their real convictions, they were bad men. Such 
conduct in any other case would by all men be pronounced iromo^ 

Tb^tt is the ground they ore farced to take. The Reviewer of Dr. Junkiii's ptim^ 
phlet aays; "To have we^ced a public war against slavery, to have taken tlie. stand 
and employed the acdve edbrts now adopted by abolitionists, v7oi^ld have been, huipanly 
speaking, to have drawn upon their heads immediate and utt^r destruction, and- that 
without even the remotest prospect of benefiting the poor slaves."— P. iOOr '* W6^ 
need not expect, therefore, m the New Testament, a direct declaration of the &ct: 
that man cannot hold property in m&n: nor that immediate emancipation is a.Chris-, 
tifih' duty."— I*. 110. . . , v 



gQspgIs siiouldj from motives of policy, abstala from teWmg ttjem 
tts©;.tr«tbt shouM fail kl©atloaa!fy to iaform tfeeiK thst iaolati-yi, 
a^wery, chiid-misrder, off aayJia® crime, was si gsiewuB ^sin iu 
tlie..sight.of .God, would, act all the wotld. proaouBce Jhem ^safaith- 
fulf Do not aboiitiomBtg coodemn eouthem mimsteirs for not 
espiicltly stating that siavehoMing Is a mlmQt and iHisnediate 
ejfjfiancipatioB a dsjsty ? Would thev not view with abhorrence the 
minister who really coincided with them in his views, and yet, 
through fear of the consequences; held his peace, and allowed his 
hearers to sin oa in security ? Would qoCoq the contrary, the 
world ring with their shouts in praise of the man who in fidelity 
to God, and in love to man, should openly preach the truth on these 
pointa to a congregation of slaveholders, even though it brought 
sudden destruction on his own head ? W© fear, however, we are 
only obscuring the clearness of a self-evident truth by multiplying 
illustrations. The . conduct of the apostles is absolutely irrecon* 
cilable with moral honesty, if they believed alaveholding to be a 
helnouis erime in the sight of God. They were either bad men, or 
they "^ere not abblitioniats, in the American sense of that word. 
2. But again, the course ascribed to the apostles, in reference to 
slavery, is not only base in itself, but it is contrary to their conduct 
iii all analogous cases. Slaveholding is the only pin familiar to 
thos?! to whom they preached, and about which they wrote, that 
tiiey failed to denounce. Idolatry was a crime which was more 
prevalent than alaveholding i more implicated in all the institutions 
of life, in support of whicn stronger passions were engaged, and 
in attacking which they could not look for the support of one-half 
or two-thirds of the community. Yet idolatry they everjrwhere 
proclaimed to be a crime inconsistent with Christianity, and a bar 
to salvation. The consequence was the apostles were persecuted 
even to death, it is not true that thejr kept back the truth for fear . 
of suffering. They called God to witness that they declared the 
whole counsel of God, and were clear of everyman'a blood. It is send 
that the cases of idolatry and slavery are not parallel, because it was 
more dan^eroas to denounce the latter than the former. Admitting 
the fact, 13 the degree of danger attending the discharge of a 
duty. the measure of its obligation? Must a religious teacher, in 
expl?umng the way of salvation, keep back the truth— one of 
the most effectual methods of teachmg falsehood — ^because he 
raay incur danger by inculcating it 1 We do not, however, be- 
lieve the allegation. We believe iliat the apostles might have taught 
that slavehoiding is a sin, with far less danger than that which 
tl^y incurred by teaching that what the heathen sacrificed they 
sacrificed to devils. We need not conceive of their adopting 
the; system of agitation, and the whole "moral machinfeiy* of 
modern times. They adopted no such course with regard to 
idolatry. But they might doubtless with comparative safety hay© 
tdid skveholders that it was their duty to emancipate their slaves* 



Tkej could- m well liave eajoisied them to sst thek esr^ants fresj* 
as to'command^tliena to reader to them ■what Is just and equaL 
Many men, without any great exhifcilioa of csourago, have taoglit 
and do stiil teach the moral evii of slaveholdbg in the midst o£ 
slaveholders. And even now, any mm who, in sa^ meek, Qincere, 
and benevolent spirit, should say to southern planters that the 
relation they sustain to their slaves is contrary to the will of God, 
and incompatible with their own salvation, would meet with no 
greater disturbance than the Q,uakers have experienced in making 
their annual testimony against slavery. 

The course ascribed to the apostles is not only insonsistent with 
fidelity, and contrary to their uniform practice, but it is moreover 
opposed to the conduct of the messengers of God in all ages. The 
ancient prophets never failed to reprove the people for their sins, 
and to exhort them to repf"*ance, no matter how strong the 
attachment of thei? hearers to their iniquity, or how powerful 
the interests leagued in its support. Elijah did not fail to 
denounce the worship of jBaal, though Ahab and. Jezebel were 
determined to kill the prophets of God ; nor did John the Bsotiat 
fail to tell Herod that it was not lawful for him to have, his bro- 
ther's wife. 

This is one of the most serious aspects of this whole discussion. 
The testimony of scripture is so clearlv against the fundamental 
principle of modern abolitionism, that the most violent processes 
of interpretation must be resorted to, to get rid of its authority ; and 
the . example of the apostles is so opposed to the doctrine of the 
party, that to evade its force they are constrained to ascribe to the 
messengers of Christ principles of conduct which the moral sense 
instinctively condemns. This course cannot be pursued without 
weakening the authority of the word of God. When any set of 
men assume that a doctrine, whether it be the Trinity, personal 
election, or future punishment, cannot be. true, and go to the scrip" 
turcs with the determination to silence their testimony, or to 
m&ke them speak in accordance with their preconceived opinions, 
they wrong their own souls, and put themselves above the wcrd 
of God. Or. if they assume on general grounds that the use of 
wine, defensive war, the holding of slaves, is in itself a sin, and 
place the scriptures on the rack of criticisme to make them teach 
the same doctrine, it is bad for them, bad for the church, and 
bad for the country. It of course makes a great difference 
whether -this conflict with the Bible is associated with the benevo- 
lent or with the malignant feelings of our nature ; but it is well for 
us to remember that we cannot be more benevolent than God, and 
that it is vam for us to condemn what his word allows. And if we 
at any time feel that the scriptures trouble usij if we wish they 
did not say exactly what they do say,Jf we Should be glad to 
alter them to bring them nearer to our mind, we may be certain 
that the fault is in ourselves. The more perfectly we can sympa- 
thize with the word as it is; the more entirely our understanding, 
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feeartj -.aad eoaBeieneSj acco3"dwi& its otatemsatSp the sr.o?e lieal&^ 
a^l 'm the state of ouir minds. Aad m the .comtraryj the . more w.e- 
ris©.iii conilict with, its obvious isaport, the eiore we feel coMtraiaed 
to msQTt to evQsioBS aod (mnatmal interpretations to escape fropi 
itB authority, the more certainly are we in the wroag.. And whea 
the pride of our nature rises so high m to lead us to deckre thait if 
the Bible really teaches this or that, which to all appearanc© It 
does teach, we renounce it, then we become jud^s and not doers 
of the law. 

We have repeatedly admitted, though w© believe the lundci^ 
mental principles of abolitionism to be mlse and its spirit fanatical, 
leading to a censoriousness, and evil speakmg of Christian brethren, 
exceedingly offensive to God, yet that, many good men are to be 
found in their ranks. It naay therefore be proper to ask, How it 
is that on a question of morals, good men should be so divided 
in their judgn^ents, one affirming, another denying that slaveholding 
is a crime f We think we have already intimated the true solution 
of this question. They have in a great measure different objects 
before their minds. What the abolitionists, for the most part, really 
condemn, the true objects of their moral disapprobation^ is not slave- 
holding, but the s!ave4aws ; and what the other party vindicate as 
not necessarily inconsistent with the will of God, is slavehoiding, 
and not the slave-laws of- this or any other country. It is the 
want of discrimination between these entirely distinct thiogS) 
SiiAVEHSLDiNG AND THE Slave-laws, v/e firmly believe is the cause 
of a great part of the difierence of sentiment which exists on this 
subject. We have already adverted to one source of this confu> 
sion when speaking of the nature of property. The abolitionists 
constantly assume that the incidents of the right of property, are 
the same whatever may be the nature of its object. Hence they 
infer that if one man may justly hold another man as property, he 
n7ay justly treat him as he may treat any other article of property ; 
if the validity of the title be acknowledged, it follows that th^ 
owner may disregard the nature of Ms slave, treat him as if he 
were not a husband, or not . a f^arent ; u& ibouga he had no aodal 
affections; or was not a rational being, and had no soul to be 
saved or lost. This is what they mean to condemn, and ^is eveiy 
good man in the world would condemn ; and if this was a correct 
view of what is meant by the right of property in m»»n, there could 
be no diversity of opinion as to whether slavehoiding were a 
heinous crime. Again, they constantly confound what a man has 
a right to do in virtue of his relation of master, with what the laws 
of the land give him the liberty to do, or even enjoin upon him. 
Thus the Reviewer above quoted, argues that if the apostles recog^ 
nised slavehoiding under the Roman laws as consistent with a 
Christian character, they must have recognised as consistent ,w!Ui 
that charater, all the oppressions, cruelty, aad even murder, whicii 
those laws sanctioned or permitted. « The Roman \^.Wf" he sayi;, 
*f allowed masters to put their slaves to death ; to.estort testimony. 
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oaiheyack i to pmish "'tliem with dyeadfu! tortures ? totum'ont 
the old' slaves fto die on a draghiO, Isc. Might the Christian master 
daim and ifixerclse all these legal rights? The Roman law said» 
Int&rserdos etUberosmatrimonium cmtrahi nonpotest, contuhe^'nmm 
potest - A freeman may live with a slave, but not marry her. 
Was this le^al fornication tolerated in the church?" He might 
h'^ve gone lurther, and said that the Roman law recognised no 
marriage between slaves, and then ask, whether the apostles recog- 
nised this prohibition of matrimony ? If we understand this argu- 
mont, it is, that if the apostles recognised the right of a Christian 
undej' the Roman laws to hold slaves, they thereby recognised his 
right to expose his slaves to die of cold and hunger, to torture them 
at pleaslire, to forbid them to marry, or to regard their union as 
mere temporary concubinage. If this is a valid mode of reasoning, 
then the Bible, in recognising the right of kings to reign, recog- 
nised their right to throw good men to lions, or into a furnace, to 
persecute them for worshipping the true God, and to do all the 
abominable things human laws have ever permitted kings to do. 
Then, too, if the Bible recognises the parental relation, it recog"" 
nises the right of the parent to sell his daughters as cOncubihes, to 
put his children to death, or t6 do whatever the laws of Moham- 
medans or Pagans may authorize a parent's doing. One would 
think that the distinction between the lawfulness of a given rela- 
tion, as between a king and his subjects, a parent and his children, 
a master and his slaves, and the laws which at any particular tini^ 
or place may be enacted in reference to that relation, is sufficiently 
clear, to prevent the two things from being confounded. Yet thi& 
is a distinction that abolitiomsts will not make. When they speak 
of slaveholding as a sin, they mean that it is a sin to do what the 
slave-laws of the south permit to be done ; to separate parents arid 
children, or husbands and wives ; to treat slaves with injustice and 
cruelty ; to prevent their learning to read the word of God, dt* 
attending the preaching of the gospel. And when any man asserts 
that sl^veholdrag is not a crime, they consider him as saying that 
it is not a sin thus totrampl6 on the dearest rights of our fellow 
men. The verv title of the book to which we have so often refer- 
ri^id, is, " A Review of Dr. Junkin's Synodical Speech in defence of 
Ametkan SlUveri/." Dr. Junkin*s sj)eech, however, is simply ari 
a;rgument to prove that slaveholding is riot a crime, and therefore 
that "believing masters ought riot to be excommunicated from' the 
church of God.** This is called a defence of American Slavery;! 
i. ie. of the Whole System of slave-laws now in force in this country ! 
There is no help for riien who will act thus. May not a man in 
England maintain that landholding is no siriV without defendmg all 
the English law6! of entail and primoeeriiture, which relate '16 
lands ? May he riot teach that it is right to hold property, with- 
out thereby teaching that ?i(lr the lavsrs relating to projpertV, iri' any 
given countr3r, are wise and just1 Then why may hfel, riot ' s«i|f^ 
mat slaveholding is rid crime, and yet not defend the slavfe-ld^^s 



•sithei" of Eom© OS" Amefica? TMs disfiactioa, whicfe ie go plak 
as to bs glariag, it is of great iuaportaEce shodd borne m 
mmd both in the North md 8outh. Iq the .HoFth, to prevent the 
SIB. md foUy of condemojis^ iailsla^eholdere m criiiBiiials, wh@Ei ihe 
slave. laws. are the. real.- objects; meant to .be .condemned ; and in 
the Souths to prevent those who maintain that siaveholduag ia no 
sin, from thinking il necessary! to defend^and from expecting othei^ 
to defend the existing laws ia relation to that subject. 

We utterly repudiate the charge that we are the advocates of 
the slave-laws of the IJ^outh? because; we hold that slaveholding is 
not in itself a crime* V^e deny that such a charge is sustained by 
anything we have said 5 we: deny that southern Christians even 
defend the laws which are now in force with regard to the slavea 
W® kaow> for eKample> that the law which forbids slaves being 
• .taught to read, is m a multitude of cases openly disregarded. 
Within ten days a gentleman from South Garolina told us that 
every slave that he had) could both read and write, and that he 
never gave himself the least concern about tiie law which forbids 
theinstruction of the blacks.!i>To.show.how unreasonable is -the 
^Jamour of abolitionists against those who oppose their distinctive 
doctrine, we will again briefly state what wc conceive to be the 
correct view of the subject 

By slaveholduag we understand one man's having the right of 
property in another man.; and by the right of property we under» 
stand the right of having and using a thing according to its nature i 
and consequently tlie : right of property in a man can be nothing 
more than the tight to use him as a man. And as a mm is not 
only a sentient creature, but a social, rational, moral and immortal 
being, it is not an incident of the right of property in him, that his 
wants as a social and.rational being can be justly disregarded, any 
more than it is an incident of right of property in a horse, that the 
wants of the horse as a living animal can be justly neglected. On 
the contrary, as the possession of rights implies corresponding 
duties, the possession of property in a man imposes the responsi- 
bility of providing for his .wants as a man. And as the wants of a 
man relate to the soul as well as to the body, the responsibility not 
only rests upon the owner, but arises out of the very nature of his 
relation to nis slaves as their owner, to provide not merely for 
their comfortable support, but also for their education, for the 
secure exercise of theif fiociai affections as husbands and' fathers ; 
and for their moral and religious iastruction. . These are as j^ainly 
the incidents of the right of property in man, as the duty of stsp;. 
port, education, and moral and religious culture, is an incident bt & 
parent's relation to his children. So far, therefore, frdm maintain- 
ing that ri?«8ter has a right in virtue of his ownership to. prevent 
his slaves marrying* or to separate them ^ when married, or to keep 
them: in ignorance,: or to debar them from the means of grace, we 
say that it of necessity flot^s from his d^ht of property in them, 
Iha^^ehas no right to do any of these thmge, but is bound to do 



■ tfee direct reverse. • It is here iii despotic govemmeMo, Sofas' 
from the possassioa by ooe man of absolute -power in the statey 

fiviag him the. right to interfere ■■■with the religious csEvictions- of 
is .people, to keep them m ignomhce, to sepai'ate the .married, t© 
-take children from their parents, or in anyway to Isinder the soeialj 
iffltellectnalj- and religious improvement of -those subject to Ms 
power, the very possession of that.; power, imposeo the strongest 
oMig&tion to-do all he can for their- happiness and iraipro^ement. 

Again, as the posijession of power over- mi' fellow-mem aeces» 
sarily involves comsppnding duties towards ibcnus so the esercige 
of that power is to be regulated by the law of God. A king is 
bound to exercise his power according to the rules of justice and 
mercy ; a pnrent must use his authority for edification and not foi* 
destruction; and a master's power over the slave is in like man- 
ner subject to the rules of God's word. And as it is one of the 
rules there laid down, that labour should be rewarded, it is no fair 
inference from the admission of the right of possession in the,mas»> 
ter, that he may justly withhold a reasonable compensation for the 
labour of his slaves. And in pouit of fact, we believe it to be trwe^ 
that the slaves of th^ south, as a general rale, are far better com'- 

gensated than the great body of . operatives in Europe. We 
elieve also that taking them as a class, their intellectual, motal, 
and religious condition is better. It is not well, however, to recrimi- 
nate. Americans doubtless have sinned and are now sinning 
greatly, in not discharging^ the duties which flow from their rela* 
tion to the coloured people of this country as their masters ; and 
this sin ip not the less, because England has sinned and is still 
smning in a higher, measure, in her conduct towards her labour^ 
ing population. Thf^ degradation, social and- moral, into whiqh 
large masses of the people have there been allowed to sink^ 
we cannot but regard as the natural consequence of unequal 
laws; of laws which favour the accumulation of property in 
the hands of a few, and which tend to confine the benefits 6f 
education and religious privileges to the upper and middle classes. 
The Archbishop ot Canterbury stated in the, House of Lords,, that 
there were three millions of people in England and Wales without 
pastoral supervision, and that church accommodation was provided 
for one in eight of the population, in some parts of the country^ 
and for oiie in thirty in other parts. The Marquis of Lans^ 
downe, on another occasion, stated that, with the exception df 
Spain and Russia, England was in education below any European 
nation, only one in twelve of the population being in school. A 
public report recently made to parliament, states that there aife 
nearly thred* millions and a half of the people <)f Ireland living ill 
mud novels, having one room each, and without chimney or win^ 
dows. While the masS' of the population is siiiking to such dcgr«»:- 
dation, property is accumulating with fearful rapidity in the hands 
of a constantly decreasing humoer. In 1770 !the lands of Bng- 
knd belonged to 250,000 families; in 1815; Jthey belonged to 



©?©Fo-'^ |fc ^ippsas'ed fi'om tte. probate ©f •wrills tfiai*'fe 

pgrooiaal , p'oper^y .E%7e5ity-=fcui!? ' bishops, wlio Itead- died wilism 

ofr.ifBsijr. real estetes. If eye Siad tlie powsjc.of retrom'siOiiij 
w© sfeoiaM .certaialy • be , lees eeEisorit-oso Tfe© 'laws of Eag land hf 
wMch suck meqoality has hsm prodocsd Ie the disSrlbiStioja 
weaibljs,and eaach Igaoranc© . aiad , rasery entailed m tte'.l©w@F 
classesj are to Asipedcaas . sa eiwcIh She" objects of -..woffa! dioafj^??®^ 
batioBj.as aiuythisQg In our msSitatioms can fee to the goqd peo^lb ®f 
Bagland. And yet we liea? of no public meetiaea 'to recomipgajd 
disqontinm^i^ the use of the products of EogHshlabour^ analogous 
to, those: wliicS? in Great Britain recoipmeads oader the patroESge 
of , that very ecceptric- pepoE I)r,-Sums8 the aoffi-imposlatioa- of 
Araiericasi cottono This however is .a'dEgressioQ.wMGli' we shosiM 
Ise willing to strike put> but are also Tjviuing to let stand. We d© 
i&ot approve of this mutual GondemiiatloQ» asid :<onl^ adduce the 
foregoing facts to show how .mibecomssag it appears m the ©yes of 
Apiericans, for men surrounded by sacls crymg svils at home, to 
(eshausMtisii' benevolence on distant ol^J^c^^^ , . ; 
. As, theo; the right of property rip a ms^ijiWhi^^^^^^^^ the 
owner with power to comniand bis ^^rvices». does not exempt Sum 
trorp. the obligation to. exercise that jk));^er according to the direc- 
tions of God's worda the master therefore is bound by the principle 
th^t the labourer is worthy of his hire. .^n.d^e right to accumu- 
isite property necessarily follows from the right to compensation; 
for a man's hire is his own» and if it exceeds the necessaryvmeans 
o^ support, it is his ow9!i still. This ri^ht is generdly recognised. 
|low else could slaves purchase their own liberty, ais they are 
allowed to 4q under Spanish lawS; and as they so often in fact do 
in this country ? 

It follows necessarily, from what has been, ssud, that all tho^ 
laws which are designed to restrict the master in the discharge of 
the duties which j9ow from his relation to His slaves; which f^H^ 
bid his teaching them to read, or wldcb prohibit n^arriage among 
them, or which allow of the separation of those who are married, 
or which render insecure the possesoion of their earnings, or are 
otherwise in conflict with the wordl of God, are widked laws; 
laws which do not find their justiiScation in the admia3iosi;: Of the 
r^ht of ownership in the master, but imaJn direct contravention 
of the obligations, which necessarily flqw itota that right If the 
laws of the land forbade parents to instruct their chiltken, or per- 
ipitted them to sell them to the Turks, thei^e would be &. geneml 
fi^utcry against the atrocity of such laws ; but no man would be 
^9 absurd as to mfer th^t having children was a great sin. Farejits 
^ho cqinplied with such laws would be: great sinners, but- not 
feints w;ho did. their duty to. their children. Ihi all oth^r esses, 
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men distinguish between the relation, whether of kings and sub= 
jects, of lords and tenants, of parents and chliclren, and 'the laws^ 
just or unjust, which may be made respecting; those relations. ' If 
they would mak6 the same distinction between siaveholding and 
the «lave-laws, they would see that the condemnation of thela:tteii' 
does not necessarily involve the condemnation of the foriiier iife 
itself a crimes' ' ^' ' 

The principled above stated w© believe to be- scripttoalj fiind in 
accordance with the enlightened moral sea&e of m4h: • We beiievfe 
them also to be eminently conducive t6 thfe welfare of the slaves; 
The principles andiconduct, ion the other hand, of our abolitionists, 
we believe to be unchristian and ift the highest de^ee injurious. 
If their distinctive doctrine is etreneous, then denouncmg slaveholdi 
ers as such,^ excluding them irora the ohurch^ insisting on imme- 
diate emancipsition as in all i^ases a duty, are all seen and felt to 
be unreasoMble $ aM the spirit with which this course is pur- 
sued j to be unchristian; The consequence isi, that opposition and 
aliens^tion ate produced biatwcen those who Ought to ■ be united ; 
slaveholders, who* do not belong to the churchy are ■ exasperated, 
and become more severe in the treatment of their slaves, more 
intolerant of all means for their improvement, and the hands of 
Grod's people livmg among them are eiffectudly tied; As the 6&nse 
of temperance Was dispai'dged, weakened,- and in some places 
ruined, by making all use of intoxicating drinks sinful V^o the 
cause of the slave has been injured beyond e^tirhatei by the doc^ 
trine that sliavehbiding is itself a crime* and by tlfe spirit and 
measures to which that doctrine has given lise. ■ 

Any candid man can see, on the other hand^ that the scriptural 
doctrine is adapted to promote the besft interests of the ' slaves. 
That doctrine is that siaveholding is not necessarily smful, but like 
all similar relations is right or wrong according to circumstances, 
and when it exists gives rise to the obligation of providing for all 
the temporal and spiritual wants of the slaves; If a man owns 
another, he is for that very reason bound to feed and clothe him, 
to provide for him in sickness and old a^e, to educate him, and let 
the light of truth and saving knowledge m upon his mind, to watdh 
over his rights, to exercise all the power which hiis ownership 
gives him in accordance with those rulfes of mercy and righteous- 
ness, which aiie laid down in the word of God. it is also evident 
that acting in accordance with thesd principles woi]dd soon so ith- 
prove the condition of the slaves;; would inakO theiti' intelHgenf, 
moral and reli^ons, and thus work- out to the beinefit of all con- 
cerned, and the removal of the mgtitution. For skvoiryi like des- 
potism, supposes the aotual inforiority, and <^n^^ent dopiehde^^ 
of those held in subjection. Neither can be pfejniS^ 
may be prolonged by keepmg the fiubjocit class degraded, thai is, 
by eomniittin^ sin oti a lar^ scale; whibh is only to ireslsnre iip 
wrath for the day of wrath. It is only the aiitagonist fanaticism 
of a fragment of the south, which maktains the doctrine that 
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slavery. is'ia itself:© good- thiag,; and ought to .be perpetuated;' : It 
cannot by possibility be perpetaatedi. The oiily question is, how 
is it to. end ? AH that we are coacsmed with, is piresent duty ? 
and that duty, inferred: frona the natiise of the, ida^on,. and declared 
in tha word of God, is to instruct, to civilize, to evanselize the 
slaves, to make: them as far as we can, intelligent, moral and rell" 

fious ; good, husbands^ ^ood ^fathers, as .weU as good servants, 
'he :Conssquence: of such conduct must be peacoj a good con» 
science-, and the blessing of God^ 

If the views presented in this paper are correct, it is easy to see 
how , this whole subject ought to be treated in our church courts^ 
In the first place it is plain, that for! such courts, under the dicta* 
tion, of abolitionists, to pronounce slaveholding a crimes and to 
enjoin: the esdusion of ali slaveholders, from the church, would be 
foolish and wicked. It would be to trajnple on the^ authoxity of 
the word of God ; to shock the moral sense of the great body of 
intelligent and pious people on the face of the earth ; it would 
rend the church, send abroad a spirit of malice and discord, and 
would cut off the slaves themselves from one of the most impo?" 
tant means appointed by God for their improvement and emanci> 
pation ; the instructions and kind treatment of believirg masters. 
, In the second place, it is plain that the church has no responsi- 
bility and no right to interfere, with respect to the slave laws of 
the South. Those la.ws are doubtless in many cases unjust and 
cruel, enjoining what God forbids, and forbidding what God 
enjoins. The existence of those lav/s supposes criminality some- 
where ; but the responsibility rests on those who made, and have 
the power to repeal them. It does not rest on the church. Chris- 
tians who are members of communities in which such laws are in 
force, have their share of responsibility with regard to them, as 
citizens. But it is no part of the vocation of the church, as such, 
to mterfere with civil laws. The apostles did not call a sjTiod at 
Jerusalem, to denounce the Roman laws, but they laid the founda- 
tion of a spiritual society, and let the world makejts own laws. 
We would not brook the legislatures of our States passing denun- 
ciatory resolutions agahist our rules of church discipline ; and we 
should not call upon the church to meddle with the laws of the 
land. As citizens we have the right and duty to demand just and 
equal laws ; but as a church, we have other and higher duties. 

la the third place, it is evident that the church has an impor- 
tant duty to perform in relation to this subject. At the North, as 
elsewhere, she is bound to instruct parents in their duties to their 
children, and to exercise her oversight and discipline when those 
duties are grossly violated or neglected. She has the same duty 
to perform with regard to slaveholders. As she would be called 
upon to censure a parent, who was unjust or cruel to his children, 
so is she c^led upon to censure her slaveholding members, should 
t^ey be unjust or cruel to their slaves. The church is a society 
constituted by God, to be governed by certain rules, and invested 



"With yowQf to eafof c©, by spiritual meansj the obsertaace of thoie 
Tales upon its members. Of course those who do not comply with 
the raies laid down in the word of God, as to their conduct, either 
as men, or parents, or masters, are justly exposed to the censure 
of the church, and the church ie bound to inflict such censure. As 
to this point, we presume there is no difference of opinion., And 
if we <^6uld agree to act on these principles ; that is, abstaini &om 
denouncing as a crime what God has not so pronounced i Yv^ithhold 
©US' hands from the laws of the laitid, for wnich, as a chuich, we 
haw no responsibility; and confine ourselves to teaching all 
classes of our members theh* duties, whether as parents, masters, 
or slaves, sad enforcing the discharge of those duties by the power 
which God hath given to his church for edification and not for 
destruction, we should commend ourselves to every man's con- 
science in^e sight of God. 



